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[MAURICE MONTGOMERY FOLLOWED THE HUMBLE BLACK-ROBED FIGUBE INTO THE PARK 1 


AIT. 


ee ee 
OHAPTER VII. 


Siz Pamir Desmonp was extremely dis. 
Sppointed, when he called at the Limes, to find 
no trace of his little witch anywhere. He 
inquired for her almost immediately of Con. 
stance, ag they sauntered to and fro on the 
lawn under the trees. 

“Oh, Kit! I believe she is somewhere in 
the gardens. Shall we try and ficd her, or is 
nwt dow 

ri ‘t feel the sun,” Sir Philip said, 
frankly, He had travelled in foreign ate 80 
much, heat was nothing to him ; “ but it is a 
different thing for you.” 
~... nee, as he spoke, ak ne delicate 

: certainly was ex 
es ens eee estes 
$ passed through his mind that 
she would make a charmi 
miattyine ped himself. He had be Bye 
Constance, though he admired 
her, was not altogether sympathetic to him, 





He bad a keener sense of interest in her at 
this moment than he had as yet experienced. 

She was so graceful, and he approved of the 
way she wore her hair. Her beauty was of 
the conventional stamp that pleased in a mild 
manner, but was not calculated to inspire any 
enthusiasm whatever. 

‘I think I see a way out of the difficulty,” 
Constance said. 

She beckoned to a gardener to come across 
the lawn towards them, and then in uired if 
Mies Kit were anywhere to be found. 

‘*T see'd her agoin’ through the meadow wi' 
the young squire, Miss Constance, a good two 
hours agone now or more.” 

Constance dismissed the man with her most 
gracious manner, and then laughed,— 

* Ah! I ses now why she is not here. Some 
wild excursion with inseparable friend, 
young Chris Horntor." 

“The boy who was at the garden party 
yesterday and looked so unhappy?” Sir 
Pailip said, at his recollection of 
Chria's on . 

‘Tae same.”’ Constance gank into a chair, 
and Sir Philip followed her example and took 








another. “He and Kit are bosom friends, 
have the most mysterious adventures together. 
I don’t know what they will do when they are 
separated.” 

*‘ And is that inevitable?" Philip Desmond 
could not have well analysed the feeling that 
prompted him to discuss the small events and 
interests of this girl’s life. 

“Oh! I amafraid so. Lady Hornton has 
set her heart on Ohris going to the bar. One 
cannot quite conjecture what the result of 
this is likely to be, for Chris does not strike 
one as a brilliant boy; but we must make 
allowances for maternal pride! "’ 

“The most pardonable pride in the world,” 
Sir Philip said, with a smile “And so Miss 
Kit is to lose her chum? Poor child! no 
doubt she will suffer a good deal, our early 
griefe are always so hard to bear.” 

‘Kit is not such a baby,” Constance 
observed. Any one skilled in understanding 
her face would have seen she was fretting 
beneath some annoyance. Indeed, this per- 
sistence with which Sir Philip Desmond 
would discuss Kit was absolutely objectionable 
to Constance, and irritated her almost beyond 
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endurance. “She is eighteen or nineteen, I 
almost forget which!" 

“80 much!” Sir Philip exclaimed ; “' why, 
I took her for achild. She will be coming out 
directly, then, I suppose? "’ 

Constance bent to rearrange her skirts, her 
cheek flashed a little, 

* Not immediately,” she answered, and all 
at once an idea came to her, a veritable 
inspiration. ‘In fact, my mother has deter- 
mined that Kit must have at least one year 
at a good school before she makes her debut in 
the world. She really needs it, for she has 
been given so much freedom she has grown up 
almosi like a wild thing; and, you know, Sir 
Philip,” with a pretty azsumption of 
maternity, “how badly the world under- 
stands unconventionality, and how hardly our 
poor little Kit would fare if she were allowed 
to niingle with it in her present untrammelled 
mental state!’’ 

“Why should the go into the world at all? 
Why not keep her young, snd pure, and fresh 
all her lite? Why levthe moth of society ent 
into her wholesome healthy soul?” 

Constance laughed sofsly, and swaysd her 
{dot to and fro, 

"You objeot to a farmer husband, Sir 
Philip. I am afraid you are bard to please!" 

He Icoked round and laughed tco. 

* The factis, Mias Marlowe, I am an old 
fashioned hulk, and quite behind the times 
I never did. care for wiwt the world said, and 
I don't think I cvershiall. care, I love nature. 
You understand me; I. know, although you 
probably don't agree with me,’’ 

‘Ah! bat indee@ I do,” Constance said, 
quickly and softly. 

She seized on anything that would leadthe 
conversation om t® general subjects, and 
eventually be s¥ilfally brought round to mors: 
personal ones, 

Bre talked on iter gentle manner, and 
while she talke@ shiguwae thinking. 

That suggestion of Kit going to school was 
decidedly very very good. It would be the 
beat explematiOn td give to everyone, and/ne 
one would know the trath. 


She ha® no @efinite plans as toiwhat: 
Kis soul really doy bat her brain was fersile; 
and something Gevelop before nimuy 
hours bad gone. ; 


One thing was most certain, that Constance 
Was a8 eager that her cousin should go-as 
that cousin was eager to put an end to her 
lite of dependence and bitterness, 

Sir Pailip sat chatting a long time, Ts was 
very pleasant cut under the shade of theold 
trees, with the scent of the limes wafted to 
trem on the ho’ air; and Oonstancs wags a 
charming companion, Without being a deep 
sbinker in the faintest sense of the word, as a 


matter of fact, indeed, being a woman of the | 


most superficial intellect, she nevertheless 
had some oleverness, and one of her chief 
claime to this lay in the fact that she could 
disguise her lack of knowledge in the most 
astute way, and appear to be something 
very Cifferent to what she really wae, 

Bir Pailip found her an intelligent and 
pretty person, and. by the. time he rose to go 
back to the Peiory, Constance felt that she 
had msde & covided step forward in hia good 
Cpinion. 

By to-morrow he will have forgotien Kii’s 
very exiatence. He only remembers. her now 
because ske strack him as being somothing 
auconveational and picjuresque, and pleased 
His artietio eye 

Constance could not refrain from a feeling 
of contempt for the eye that-could be so easily 
plessed’; but, on the whole, sha was more 
than satisfied with the resals of Sir Philip's 
viait, and she gat ® long time conjuring up 
possibilities of the fature. 

She was resolvedto accept Lady Sinclair's 
invitation te go to the Priory. 

The: opportunities thas offered themselves 
in shia visit. were too gdod to be allowed to 
ssospe her, Bat firatehe must arrange some- 
thing about Kit, 

Bhe sat another hour under the ireez, 


ona, ‘\aaewWer ie that she will be glad io 





thinking and thinking, and rose at last with 
& clear brow and her mind aterest. 

She had thought out a plan; and within the 
next twenty-four hours Kit would be well 
away from the Limes, and the place that had 
been her home for so many years. 

* * 2 


Kit was sitting perched up on her shabby 
bed when her cousin knocked at her door. It 
was afier ten, and the moon was shining in 
through the small narrow window. 

Constance took the only chair in the room. 

‘‘T have thought of everything—that ia if 
you are still determined to go, Kit," 

“I am determined,” the girl answered, 
quietly. 

‘*Have you said anything to Chris Horn. 
ton ?’’ Constance asked, suddenly, 

It would be very awkward if she were to 
give forth one atory of her cousin’s: absencs; 
and’Ohria-were to furnish another, 

Kit etogk her bead. 

‘* No,’' ste answered. 

* Ave you sure?" 


easily . 
Kit'looked at her cousin a little coldly. 
** I havetol@ Obris nothing.” 
Constativs: made no reply, bat unfolded a, 


telegram. 
“You have heard me epewk of Lady Grace 
Leith—thieselegram is fromher. Site wrote 
to m@ the other day, asking me if I knewi\of 
sng gitlia the country who would be glad to 
take ae 8 sors of under iady’s y 
someone to do.sewing and thi 

J told her, When I wr 
ingnfiries ; 

day, 

when-——="" Odnstance stopped 

on alittle harriealy, ‘I sent her a telegram 
thie! afternoon) telling her that if the place: 
Wade vaownt; I could send her up some~ 


Constance was not 


He 
i 
LEE 


reoiveany one I.can recommend thoroughly. 
I di@) Sot tel her who you were, or let her 


: saaieeed seat. 
ped again. 
Kit) had littened in abzolate silenos;. not 
even » She was sitting, bunched 


up 
on- the . chin in her two hands, and 
the:mo ling on her head, and touch- 
ing ber @tiouchtfal face. : 
“Or * Constance said, coldly, for the 
girl's beauty was not to be denied in’ this 
moment “OF course, I only pat this:<fisr 
before you I——" 


you, Constance,’ 

Constance rustied the telegram to and fro. 
Now that ehe had set hor mind on Kit's going 
she was irritated by the girl's anbdued manner. 
Perhaps, after a long day, Kit had thought 
over things, and had determined to bear with 
her aunt a little longer! If so, Constance was 
reascured slxacet immediately, 

‘‘ Does Lady Grace say she can reosive me 
soon?’ Kit asked, 

“Tomorrow! Here is her telegram, you 
can see for yoursell,’’ 

Kit read the message ard gave it back 
without a word. 

** You will want some money of cource, I 
will lend it to you, and you can repay me ont 
of your salary when you get. it,” Constance 
said, generously. ‘There will be your fare 
to town, and you may, perhaps, have to bay 
some things. I don't know what clothes: you 
have?” 

“T bave enough for the requirements of a 
housemaid,” Kit said, quietly, and her 
words arnoyed Constance, though a glance at 
the girl’s face set aside the idea that: thers 
was any sneer intended in them. 

*' You must remember, Kit,” she said next, 
in her coldest fashion, ‘' that this idea of' your 
going out into-the world is yourown doing. I 
hope, if tronble comes of ib, you will nos for, 
get this, and you will notdlame me!” 

Kit looked across at cousin, 


always be gratefal to you for helping me when 
I wanted help so badly, and did not know 
where to find it.” 

“Then,” Constance said, rising, “ then you 
have decided to go ?”’ 

** Yes, I have decided to go.”’ 

“Shalt you teil mamma: of your inten- 
tion?" 

Kit’s face coloured. 

“I will never willingly see your mother 
again,” she answered, very quietly, 

** Then you leave it to me to tell her 27” 

* You may say what you think bess,” 

* And what about Chris?” 

“ Chris?" 

Kit looked up. 

‘*Do you mean to tell hiny where you are? 
Soak you write to him?” 

Kitsttook her head, 

“No” she caida, sorrowfally. ‘Ib is all 
over betweeu Coris'and menow. I shall not 
write to him, There can be nothivg in com- 
mon betweenus now ;"’ and then Kit put out 
her hand). * Thank est Boe noon 
been. very good’ to me, I shill n 
ee? I dows know what I shoulda 
ave: ; Loould not. have getaway; and tc 
liveomhere after-— She stopped with a 
pee “ AL it} would have beetr im- 


duy we novlonger cousins, I go ont of 
pour/life,. I shail cease to be Katherine Mar. 
Iowe-- I:stmllibe'el mple Kate Lows, a women 
earning |ber bread in an honest but’ hombie 
fabbion.| Please let me go away very oe. 
Bay whatiyou like when I am gone. would 
noblike the truth to be known, not for my 
cake,” rearing her head, proudly, ‘I shal! 
nov ba ashamed of my work,—but for yorr 
sake an@ your mother’s! If Aus} Helen rays 
harsh thiege ct nre, Constance, tei her I am 
not ungretefal. I shail always remember how 
she took m@in and gave mea home when | 
was a little’child. It is. not ingratitude thas 
sends me away now—only the feeling I have 
lived on hers quite long enough I-am not 
a child now; lam a woman, and I do noi 
desire to bea burden to ? 

Constance took the hand offered, Tha gizi's 
absolate dignity, the grace with which she 
bore herself, the quist acosptance of a fate, 
which, though hamble;-could: not humiliate 
her, aroused once sgeim the flame of Ocn- 
stance's nartow selfish-heart; She knew ste 
bad stooped to the meanest-fcelings in 


seeking stich an for her-cousin as thiz 


#0/ situation ag under-maid, There could have 


been some other way hed she desired to find 
it, but she had only cone desire, to ges rid cf 
Kit, and to let her enffer all that wag possible 
in return for the mauvais quart d heure she bad 
been, £0 unconsciously, tue cause cf giving tc 
Constancws 

They parted with that hand-clasp, and 2 
few words of arrangement-for the morrow. 
It Kit had any yearning for’a little womanly 
sympathy and effection, she les ncno of it 
appear in her face. It site had winced at the 
proposal that Oonstames had so coldly snd 
calmly laid before her, she made no sign. It 
was not the help she would have given had she 
been in Constance’s placs, Bay Kit's nature 
was above all petty feelings; shough.she had 
shrank at first from the new life. cffsred’ to 
her, she was none the less gratefal to the 
hand that was stretched ont fo draw her away 
from the misery of her present existerios, 

It bad been very very bard to bear offen, 
but never until thie day had Mrs. ‘Marlowe 
lét the fall bitterness of her diviize hisve. free 
vent, The sneers shat had been often pointed 
at her dead parents, had never taken the 
form of horrible inanles til! now. Had her 
aunt ever #poksn the words before that she 
had uffered this day, Kit wont have songht 
long ago to have done that which she was now 
abont to do, 

Sie. eat far into the night, thinking and 
thinkitig. Her face was very sad, and phe had 





4 her cousin, 
“ ¥ don’t # you this, Constince, 
T“am never’ Rath ofan 7 


. I shall 


an acté in her heart that was inex; { 
With all her sorrows and sttadows in this 
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life she was leaving, there had been joys: 
her friendship with Chris, which must end 
now, for ever; an attachment to one or 
two animals about the i 
whom, she knew, loved her in her own 
rough fashion; and a few outside people 
who had taken an interest in her from the 
very first: to leave these would be a wrench, 
In the case of Chris, she hardly dared let 
herself think of what. pain she woald suffer ; 
and, then, beyond: and. apars from this was 
the new world thas stretched before her. She 
would be free, She would be independent. 
Yes! that was-almost a happiness; but. who 
could say if she would nos meet with even 
peer, Anew than that. she was leaving 


Her heart was very full; she had no thought 
of shisking her determination, yet it was. but 
natural that as-she realised absolutely all that 
had happened and was happening, she should 
fling herself face forward on the bed, and bursé 


into & passion of tears. 


OHAPTER VIIL. 


Constance duly made her appearances at the 
Priory two days later, She excused herself 
from net having immediately accepted Lady 
Sinclair's invitation by reason of her mother's 


" The fact is,” she confided to Lady Sinolair, 
when they were alone for a moment, “ there 
wes & little quarrel between Kit and mamma, 
and i¢ upsets mamma very much. I don’t 
think Kit wanted to go fo school ; im fact, she 
said so in her own peculiar fashion, which is 
nod the most polished in the world, and the 
resalé was not pleasant! '’ 


Lady Sinclair was never particularly | 


interested in Kit, She had considered her a 


; fashionable, all 





esque creatures I have ever seen or ever wish. 
to see!" ; 

Lady Sinclair looked:at the two men with a; 
moss comic expression, 

* Well, Constance, evidently there is no’ 
place for us in the world |!" 

Constance langhed —e- F 

Qh! Lam guitesure Captain Montgomery ; 
could not have meant anyéhing so unflattering | 
as that, Lena.’ 

‘* Beanty is not. confined to one colour or 
form,’ Maurice anawered, hurriedly, ‘and I 
for one can admire.ié in ita myriad shapes.” 

“I wash my hands of you both,” Lady} 
Sinolair cried. ‘“You.are both men of very, 
extraordinary and unnatural taste!” | 

Constance was answering Sir Philip,— 

‘* Yes, she has gone to school. A series of 
circumstances arose which made my motber | 
decide on sending her at once. She did nos 
want to go, it was a wrench to her, of course, 
poor child; bat I daresay she will be happy 
very soon.” 

“She has gone abroad?” Sir Philip aeked, 
feeling # very slight-vague sensation of dic- 
appointment stirring his heart, a sensation he 
was barely conscious of. Constance looked at , 
him with her clear eyes, and answered him, 
with a lie,— 

‘* Yes, she has gone to Paris!” 

Captain Montgomery caught the words. 

‘To Paris to be finished, and to be spoilé, 
She will never be the same again. Lady 
Sinclair, you will be avenged, shall meas 
as maiden, with the red-hot hair, walking 

ately in the park, very trim and very 


i 
' 


' 


the grace gone out of her lis- 
some body, and her long locks pinned neatly 
out of sight, and—I shall nos even look at her 
&® second time—I shall probably oall her 


| plain!" 


vary plain girl, and then had dismissed her | 


from her mind. However, sho was.interested 
now, 

* How annoying! I detest quarrels, And 
what has happened? has she gone to school ?"” 

‘Yes. She went yesterday, poor litile Kit, 
py afraid she will not be very happy just at 

r ” 

“Well, I should think you must be glad to 
get rid of her,” was Lady Sinclair's frank con- 
fession. “I know-I should be. People with 
red hair have always got horrid tempers |” 

And with that the subject dropped. At 
lunch, however, Lady Sinclair euddenly 
addressed Sir Philip. She had a good spiceot 
ae in her nature, and Joved to tease any 

So sorry for you, Philip, You may as 
well pack up your portmanteau. Your beauty 
has left the neighbourhood ! ” 

Constance, never expec Lady. Binclair 
would give the question Kit. a second 
thought, coloured a litéle. 

_,Sit Philip looked mystified, He had been 
Cigonssing some military qnestion with Cap- 
tain Montgomery, who had lefé hia room for 
the first time, and, in fact, was given permis- 
a take his departure to town when he 

“ Beauty! Wha‘ , 

Since y $ beauty 2?” he asked Lady 

“ Well, you havea m 
your red. haired eng iii oaarine 

“Oh!” Sir Philip's face cleared, “you 
mean Miss Marlowe's little cousin |” 

“That lovely little creature who dootored 
“ay Binds hve ie 

y roke in sad oo 

What! You too ~~ 

aptain Mont looked , 
Tae ™ Movdwpin 
J don't know what you mean by ‘you 
t00"!" he answered, qa » & little. Dettied, 
for he considered himeelf a very good judge of 
most things, female beanty perhaps most of 
Barely there can be nothing surpriaing 


same ag little nur so. 
lately one of the most beantifal ony Dicker. 


‘* Poor girl! whaéa bard fate!" was Lady 
Sinclair's answer, given with unconscious 
sarcasm; aud then the subject of conversation 
was changed, and later in the day Maurice 


| was driven ‘to the station and conveyed back , 


| 
| 


to town, 

‘You will be coming up.scon,” he eaid to| 
Sir Philip, as they parted. “On ! you must; 
yOu can’s vegetate here for ever, you kuow.”’ 

“Tan ectly happy!” Sir Philip said, | 
with a smile, ‘“incomprehensibie as is seems 
to you; bat I must ran up for » day or two 
next week. Perhaps you will have a free 
night and come and eat a bit of dinner with 
me.’ 

“T’ll try,” Captain Montgomery said, and, 
then, as the train rolled away, be sat back | 


know Maurice, and these Jast three days ai 
the Priory had given him an insight into the 
young man's character such as he bad never 
had before, and such as did not bring pleasure 
to & nature like his own, honest, honourable, 
pure, sud strong in that purity. 

That Maurice should regard him as an old 
‘* fogey,”” only provoked # amile. Sir Phitip 
was she least vain man in the world; but hia 


'yecord of succeas with the other sex would 


have considerably astonished and impressed 
Captain Montgomery conld he have kaown of 


| it in its entirety. 


Sir Philip never appeared to care for the 
society of women, and was generally regarded 
&3 ® man who would never relinquish one of 
his bachelor comforts for the uncertain bliss 
of matrimony. 

Bir Philip waa not thinking of himself or cf 
what opinion Maurice might hold of him, ag 
he walked along the country; he was thinking, 
in a dreamy sort of way, that he would do weil 
40 stars once more on his travels. He had 
been in England quite a long time for him oi 
late, nearly & year, and he had many & spot so 
visit in far-off lands, 

‘' There is nothing to keep me,’’ he thought 
a little sadly. His close ties had been sun- 
dered long ago, be had neither sister nor 
brother, his sitle would go to some distaut 
cousin in default of no direct heir. He gave 
& litsle sigh. His life was after all a lonely 
one, and, to a heart so big and fall of the milk 
of human kindness a3 that which he pus- 
sessed, there were bound to ba moments of 
regret and longing over the joys denied him, 
By now he might bseve bad tall boys springing 
up around him, girls with tender clinging 
arms and loving lips to soften the burden of 
life and give him happisess. 

Ah, well! it was too late to think of that 
now, Is might have been in the long ago, if 
® woman's treachery and falseness had not 
turned the light of the san to darkness, and 
made tall that was beautifal seem miserable, 
distorted, and untrue, 

His mind went back fo the past as he 
walked on. Suddenly be recognized the road 
outside the Limes, and the memory of Kit’s 


| face came to him. He was a litsle amused at 


himself for the effect this child had produced 
on him, He was keenly alive to ail beauty, 
but he was not @ retentive man in this par- 
tionlar respect; he admired the beanty and 
then forgot id as a rule; but somehow Kit's 


| face, her eyes, those extraordinary eyea, were 


not to be forgotten. 
‘‘ should jike to have seen her again ; thore 


and sighed again wish relief at the thought of ; was soul written in every curve and line. 
restored to London and ail its joys. ‘Poor child! I bave a sort of presentiment 
“ Shall have to dine with the old boy, I about her. She will not find the world 2 
suppose,” be said to himself, ‘‘Good old gentle ora pretty place; I should like to help 
sort, Philip, won't do to let him cut up rough her. Bat these are the impossibilities of life ; 
and let him think he is being neglected, but they give one a pleasant moment even in the 
it’s @ nnisance.all she same. Gos nothing in, thinking them so vainly, but there they end, 
common with a chap, and a bit.of a prigico;; So dismissing phe future with that meroitu! 
however, one can’é expect sco mach from a, blindness and iguorance that is part of our 
man of his age!” inatuze, Sir Poilip passed the Limes, aud 
Sir Philip walked back to the Priory, and walked on more briskly till he reaohed tho 
was-deeply ocoupied with hia thooghts as he Priory lawn where Constance sat waiting 
went. Despise his abservations-to Maurice patiently for hia resurn. 
that he was perfeosly happy, he felt as though | * ™ ” 
& alight spirit of unrest had come upon him| “And her ladyship desires me to say she 
duzing the last few days—he was a trifle does not approve of the way you do your hair. 
weary of Lady Sinolair’s incessans chatzer, You must please brush it straight back, and 
and of Lord Sinclair's dreamy, hazy, astrouo- wear no curls or fringe, And you musi 
mical.observations, He could not have quite always be dressed by two o'clock in your 
analysed his feelings. Maybe it bad bsen, black dress. Her ladyship is much surprised 
the presence of Maurice thas had worked the you didn’t bring a black gown with you; she 


* * 





slight difference. 
Against himself, his sincere affection snd 
adniiration for the “ boy,” there woald come 
occasionally the thought that some day he 
would experience not only diaappointment but 
ain and trouble through this young man. 
had no cause for such a thought, as has | 
already been stated. . Maurice Montgomery, | 
#0 far, had done nothing bnt win the deepest 
roval from his mother’s friend; still, despite | 
alt thia, and the fact.that Philip was on such 
terms of intimacy with Mre, Montgomery and | 
her family, he had.to conteas he did not really | 





! always expects that all her maids should wear 
black, i¢ is usually done in good houses,” 
Here Mrs. Wileon, the housekeeper in Sir 
George and Lady Grace Leith’s establishment 
paused, and ran her sharp eye over the girl 
standing before her. She was nos at all 
ixopressed with her. She thought Miss Map. 
lowe might have sent a more suitable yonng 
person than this slender pale-faced Kate 
Lowe. ‘I am afraid you don’t know much 
sbous your work. I forget how long you 
were.in your lass situation.” 
Kit almost amiled. 
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**T have never been in a situation before,” 
she answered, quietly. 

The housekeeper frowned. The girl's voice, 
her manner, her general appearance was 
decidedly against her in this working woman's 
opinion, 

**Too much of a lady!” she said to herself. 
*' Shouldn't be surprised if she was born one, 

ell, that’s nothing to me. She's come here 

maid, and she must do her proper work, or 
else go. I can't have no fine ladies about the 
place.” Thereupon she spoke more sharply 
than before, detailing this particular, and 
that one, and giving so many directions that 
Kya head fairly ached. 

“ And now you know what you have to do 
to-day; and thie evening you are to go to 
Mies Sybil’s room, and wait up for her till she 
comes home, and then you are to unlace her 
bodice and help her to undress; and please 
remember everything I have told you. And, 
Lowe,” aa Kit was moving away, “I think 
you had better put some pomatum on your 
hair ; her ladyship will not like that staring 
colour, I am sure." 

Kit went away slowly up the stairs to the 
small room allotted to her for her sewing. 
Toere was a smile on her lips, but it was a 
very sad one, and she had an ache in her 
heart and in her limbs that made her very 
weary. 

She had been a week in her new life—it had 
been a long, miserable week. She had not 
known what it would cost her to leave the 
a she had called home till she was abso- 
Utely away. 

She had the one consolation and satisfac- 
tion of feeling she was no longer an object of 


charity, and of her aunt's bitter vulgar scorn. | 


Bot alas! poor Kis! She had to realise only 


too truly that independence does not always | 
mean happiness ; and she felt to-night, as she | 


toiled up the stairs, that if life were to be 
always set in this key, she would meet death 
gladly and without regret. 

She was not without courage, but there was 


80 much to learn and to bear. The big house | 


frightened her a little, and the servants, all of 
whom stared at her as though she were a 
wild beaat, 

She had only had one interview with the 
mistress of the house, in which she could only 
distinguish a cold voice, a cold face, and a 
haughty presence. 

Tnere was only one daughter unmarried 
mow, and she had been away until thie day. 
To-night Kis was to take up her proper duty 
as maid to Sybil Leith, and the child began 
to tremble with nervousness and dread as she 
thought of thia. 

She was afraid of the girl upon whom she 
was to wait, she was afraid of everybody. She 
gat sewing till late in the afternoon; then, 
when the bell rang in the servant's hall for 
tea, she rose to her feet, 

She had half an hour in which to have her 
éea; she could neither eat nor drink. She did 
not know whether she was disobeying orders, 
but ehe determined all at once she must go out 
into the square in front of the large house. She 
was almost suffooated with the close atmo- 
sphere, the sun was beating ia through the 
windows of her room; she was almost faint 
and ill from the close confiasment of the past 


week, she who was wont to live in the air all | 


day long. 

Bhe put on the bonnet Mrs. Wilson had 
bouzht her, and the long straight cloak, and 
@lipped quietly down the stairs, 

Bhe avoided the room where the servants 
were discussing their tea and scandal, and 
made her way up the area step; and ont into 
éhe broad street. 

She walked swiftly, and nos quite certainly, 
across the road to the square, and then she 
oould have cried with disappointment—the 
gate was locked, she could not enter. 

She turned away, and then she caught 
sight of the park stretching beyond the end of 
& aide street ; she would go there. 

She walked on, seeing nothing, noting 
nothing; conscious only of a longing to be 


under the trees, and to fill her lungs with sir. 

She was not frightened by the traffic, for 

there was almost none in this street. All she 

| saw before her was the waving branches of 
| the trees. 

She pagsed one or two people—a smart lady 


| OF two, and some children, and several men. | been mad 


Jast as she wad —— road to enter the 
| park, a hansom cab by, and a young 
; man looked at her in that unconscious way 
; One stares at people in a big city. His face 

preserved its unconsciousness for a moment; 
| then Maurice Montgomery put up his stick, 

stopped his eab, and, walking as quickly as his 
| Iameness would allow, he follo that 
; humble black-robed figure into the park. 


(To be continued.) 








HER FATHER’S SECRET. 
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OHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


* Bor it is at Oakshaw |" 

“Then I must secretly go to Oakshaw in 
search of it,” said Ilde, quietly. ‘Come, 
| papa, do not be alarmed about me. I am young 

and strong and able to protect you and myzelf. 
You must have confidence in me, and be sur- 
prised at nothing I may do.” 
She looked so determined that the Baronet 
yielded assent to her wish, feeling at the same 
| time that the mages he had thought dead were 
capable of revivification. 

“If you should go to Oakshaw, dear,"’ he 
said, ‘‘ yoa must not go alone.” 

‘*T shall not go alone, father,” 

‘*He may have hidden the paper somewhere 
about his desk, or in his library. You would 
have to be very cautious, and careful. I am 


| afraid you will have your journey for | thoug 


, nothing.” 
‘‘There, papa, you are getting nervous 
' again. Have faith and confidence in me, and 
I will do what Ican. If I fail, then we will 
| bear our hard lot with all the patience we may. 
You did not sleep last night, and you look 
_ thoroughly exhausted. You must let me put 
you to sleep!” 
| She arose and procured from her chamber a 
| pretty crystal carafe filled with fragrant water, 
and then knelt by the couch, and proceeded 
gently to bathe her father's face with the cool, 
refreshing liquid. 

Afterwards, she soothed him again with soft 
mesmeric touches, her hand falling gently and 
quietly upon his forehead, and driving away 
from his temples the sullen pain that had long 
brooded there. 

7 ae ae et qunaee ¢ with success. 

ne eyelids drooped over weary eyes, 
the lashes rested upon the hollow cheeks, and 
Sir Allyn Dare slept peacefally, as he had not 
slept for weeks and montha. 

And then Ilde arose a, drew down the 
silken curtains, shutting out the sunlight 
from the little nook, and went into her cham. 
ber, letting the lace curtains fall around the 
sleeper. 

Her firat movement was to bathe her face 
with cologne-water to remove all traces of 


arrows. 
Then, after glancing at her reflection in a 
long mirror niched between two windows, she 


the apartment, closing the door behind her. 
Soe crossed the wide corridor, and knocked 
gently at the door opposite her own, and then, 
in obedience to a request from within, she 
opened the door, and eritered the apartment. 
It was similar in size to her own, but it had 
no oriel window, no silken hangings, no pro- 
fusion of bijouterie, yet it waa a pleasant 
home like room, with its tastefal farniture, 
and its evidences of feminine ocoupancy in 





the tiny baskets of bright Berlin wools, and 
scraps of embroidery, and in the inlaid guitar 
that lay on the window-seat, amidst two hil- 
locks of new music. 

This was the private room of Miss Arsdale, 
Sir Allyn Dare’s ward, to whom allusion had 
e. 

At the moment of Ilde’s entrance Miss 
Arsdale was reclining indolently upon a velvet 
couch, her form loosely encircled by a dress. 
ing-gown, and hol @ book in her hand, 

She was a very -looking girl, with 
a plain, nearly ugly face, and with shy and 
retiring manners, She made no more . 
tensions to wit than to beauty, belonging, as 
was apparent, to the class of common-place 
women; but like most of those very women 
she had certain attractions. Hers consisted 
in her ready affestions, her quick sympathies, 
and warm, confiding heart. She was well 
educated, refined, and clinging in her disposi- 


tion. 

We have said that Iide loved no one in the 
world but her father. We should have 
excepted Miss Arsdale, whom she arded 
with sisterly affection, and who loved in 
return with enthusiastic fervour, admiring 
ber brave, noble nature, her gentleness, yet 
resoluteness, and exalting in her extraordin- 
ary loveliness. 

* Good-morning, Kate," said Ilde, advano- 
ing towards the couch. 

“Oh, is it you, Ilde?” exclaimed Miss 
Aradale, springing up, and flinging aside her 
book. ‘‘Good-morning, dear. I suppose it is 
nearly noon, and I am atill in this wrapper ; "’ 
and she ced lagubriously down at her 
attire, ‘ You have quite s me since I 
came to Edencourt. I to rise with the 
lark, but during the year I have been here I 
have breakfasted alone, so have no inducement 
to get up. Is Sir Allyn well to-day?" 

** Not very well,” said Ilde; “he is weary 
and exhausted. Poor papa! I have hopes 
bh that he will better soon.”’ 

“I hope he will, Iide, for your sake as well 
as hisown. Ihave often thought, when you 
have attended upon him day and night for 
weeks without ceasing, that you were striving 
for a martyr’s crown. I do believe you are 
the most devoted daughter in the world. 
pray nothing you would not do for Sir 

yn.’ 

lide sighed softly and unconsciously. 

‘‘ How grave and sad you look!" said 
Miss Aradale, strack by the quietness of Ilde's 
— ‘*You have worn yourself out at 
‘No, Kate, but I have something upon my 
mind, Can I make a partial confident of you, 
and depend upon your thorough discretion 


Kate Aredale answered in the affirmative. 
She was Ilde’s senior by two years, but she 
looked up to the Baronet’s daughter with the 
respect and affection usually coming from a 
junior, and Ilde felt sure she would find a 
more faithfal ally in her than in any one else 
whom she knew. 

“ Bit down, Kate,” she said, gravely. “I 





hardly know how to tell you what I wish, 
beoause I may be trenching upon a secret 
which is not mine to impart, and which in 


‘fact Ido not myself understand. You know 


that papa has long been ill, that he has been 


recent emotion. Her second was to gather ap troubled about something?” 
the loose masses of her shining hair, fasten- | 
ing them together with a couple of golden ance——” 


** Yes, Ilde, but how oan I be of any assist- 


‘Wait a minute, Kate,” and now Ilde’s 
voice grew hesitating, and a sorrowfal look 
gathered in her eyes. ‘‘ You see—that is paps 


noiseleasly crossed the floor, and stole from has an enemy—a wicked, cruel man, who bas 


got hold of a secret of papa’s, and this man 
came here last night——" 

“Was it he?” interrupted Kate. ‘I was 
awakened by a terrible knooking at the door, 
and I covered up my head with the blankets.” 

“It was,” assented Ilde, her gravity in- 
creasing, and her gaze suddenly becoming 
restless and avoiding that of her friend. ‘‘Oa 





account of having a hold upon papa, he came 
and insists upon marrying me.” 
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“‘Upon marrying you? Is he young and | only find a good home, but a good salary. | lide Dare had so generously received into her 
Mrs. Goss will arrange the terms with you. home lighted up with a look of passionate joy 


handsome?" 
‘‘Oa the contrary, he is nearly as old 
papa, and in my opinion very ill-looking." 


“ Bat what will you do? Why don't Sir . 


Allyn send him away ?”’ 


Come with me.” 
‘* Heaven bless you, young lady!” 


ae she continued to regard the moving form 


ex-' of Therwell upon the lawn below, and to 


claimed the wanderer, with grateful fervour. | mutter her certainty as to his identity. 


‘And heaven will bless you, I know,” she 


**T cannot be mistaken!” she exclaimed, 


“He cannot, dear. This man gives me a | added, speaking to herself. ‘‘One so generous, | leaning heavily upon the window-sill and 
80 sweet, and so good, will not know mach of | watching him with a gaze as keen as that of a 


month in which to get ready to marry him, | 
but I shall never do so if I can help it. There | 
isa paper, Kate, that would help papa, if I | 
gould get it, and I must go for it. I want 
you tc go with me. Will you be go brave for | 
my sake?” 

“I would go anywhere with you, Ilde!” 
said Kate, impstuously, “When will you 
go?” 

“Some night this week. I mast think the 
matter over, and arrange my plans before- 
hand, or the journey may be fruitless, I 
must if possible disoover where the paper is 
hidden. To accomplish this I must playa 
part with papa’s enemy. Leave it all to me, 
—_ I will plan, and we will execute to. 
gether.” 

She offered no farther explanation of her 
intended proceed nor in regard to Ther. 
well, and Kate A asked none. She was 
emtent to obey her younger friend unques- 
sioningly, having the utmost reliance upon 
ner wisdom and jadgment. 

They conversed together for an hour, Kate 
rocanwhile making her toilet ; they then went 
dewnstairs and into the garden, Ilde having 
first assured herself that Sir Allyn still alept. 

From the garden they proceeded to the long 
shaded avenue leading from the lodge to the 
entrance of the d Here, arm-in-arm, 
they paced to and fro several times, inhaling 
tae warmth and sweetness of the April day. 

They stil) lingered there, when a woman 
came through the lodge gates and slowly ap- 
proached them with a wearied step. 

She was an elderly woman, with a strong, 
powerfal form, and a pale, sorrow-worn face, 
A few locks of gray hair escaped from beneath 
the brim of her bonnet. Her attire was neat 
sad had once been elegant, her black silk 
dress betraying the remains of a former lusire, 
and her Paisley shawl had been well kept, 
though slightly faded. eae 

There was @ listening, watchfal air,about 
this woman, as if she were looking for some- 
one, that strack Ilde at once. 

‘Lot us go upon the terrace,” said Kate 
Aradale, taking a step in that direction. 
“You are too much troubled to meet thig 
woman, whoever she may be. Come, Ilde!” 

‘‘No, Kate, dear,” answered Iide, tly ; 
‘'ahe looks tired and worn. Perhaps I might 
relieve her sorrows. Toe servants would but 
— her away if she wanted help. I must 

er.” 

The kind-hearted little maiden little knew 
how greatly that generous decision would in 
fluence her own future welfare, = 

‘She advanced with Kate to meet the new. 
ow. who paused, bowed respeotfally, and 

wae 

‘‘I am a stranger here, miss," and her 
glances singled out Ilde as the one to whom 
she addressed herself, ‘and I have walked far 
and am weary. Iam no beggar, no tramp. I 
p= not desice alms, bat will you give me 

“* Where is your home ?”’ asked Ilde, 

“I have none,” was the sad reply. “Iam 
homeless and friendless in my old age. Bat 
I can work, if you will only give me the 
Opportunity. I was once prosperous, and I 
could not bear to remain near my old home 
when prosperity fled. 1 will be faithful, and 
will work for a simple home.” 

_ She spoke earnestly, her hollow eyes plead- 
ing for her more than her words. There was 
an air of refinement about her, and it was 
rT at tee shat she was trathfal and sincere. 

Tide hesitated but a moment, 

“It would be sad, indeed,” she said, “if 
‘anyone wanting work should fail to obtain it. 
The housekeeper said 





sorrow.” 


Kawk. “ He has changed a littlhk—he used 


Iide and her friend conducted the woman | not to be so stout—but his walk, his carriage, 


to a side entrance, led her through the his sly look, remain the same, 
corridors and halls, until they reached the hardly be 


Yet it oan 
possibla. I have sought him for 


housekeeper’s room, The young mistress of | years, and failed to find him. I believed but 
Edenoourt then introduced the new-comer to now that he had gone abroad, and wished to 


Mrs, Goss, the woman 


ving her name as earn money to follow him. Yet 


I have 


Mes. Amry, and requested that she should be | stumbled upon him when I had for a time 


engaged as seamstress. 
‘*Have you any references?’ asked the 
prudent housekeeper. 


given up the search. Sarely, Pcovidence 
aided me to this house. At last,” and her 
‘ace grew fierce and wild, “ at last I stand apon 


“Never mind the references this time, Mrs. | the threshold of my revenge! ” 


Goss,” said Ilde, noticing the red flash creep- 


Her tone was exaltant as she spoke those 


ing over the woman's face, ‘I will vouch last words, and her voice lingered upon the 


for Mrs. Amry. Order her a luncheon 
directly, please, for she has walked far this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Goss muttered something about re- 
ferences under her breath, bat she hastened 
to comply good-naturedly with Ulde's com- 
mands, having, like all others at Edenoconurt, 
& — respect and affection for her young 
mistress. 


ress. 

Ilde then, with a kind word to her elderly 
protegée, whom she promised to see again on 
the morrow, withdrew with Kate Aradale to 
the drawing-room, leaving Mrs, Amry to the 
enjoyment of her luncheon as well as to the 
questionings of good Mra. Goss. 

Bat it was little that the worthy house. 
keeper gained by her inquiries, Either Mra. 
Amry had nothing to tell beyond the fact that 
she had seen better days, or else she carried a 
secret well concealed under a simple exterior. 

Rather annoyed at her non success in 
learning the history of her seamstress, Mra. 
Goss at last sent a servant to show the new- 
comer to her room, and indulged her lamenta- 
tions in solitade at the unworldliness and 
simplicity of Miss Dare, and her hopes that 
Mrs. Amry would not set the house on fire 
that very night and elope with the epoons. 

Meanwhile, the object of her suspicions 
took possession of a neat attic:chamber, with 
a half-expressed prayer of thanksgiving for 
the comfortable home in which she found 


herself in 

* It is to be settled at last, even fora 
little while,’’ she murmured. ‘* When I have 
earned a little money I will go forth again 
upon my search for him, but in the meantime 
I will take what little Somfort I can; though 
heaven knows it's bat litsle comfort I can 
appresiate. My heart is dead within me. 
Nothing can awake it to life again except 
the sight of him upon whom I have vowed 
vengeance |” 

By this time she had approached the 
window, and was looking down upon the lawn. 

“A noble place!’’ she said. ‘' Edenoourt 
they called it in the village, where they told 
me that if I could gain the hearing of Mise 
Dare I should be cared for. Heaven bless her 
aweet face, I gay again—— Ah! who is thas?" 

She had caught sight of a man's figare 
moving about among the trees on the lawa. 
The next moment it appeared in fall view, 
and could be plainly seen to be that of Ther. 


well. 

‘Ia it possible ?”’ demanded Mrs. Amry of 
herself, as she leaned breathleasly against 
the window.sill, and scanned the intrader 
earnestly. ‘’Tia he, surely! ‘Tis Toeewell! 
Found | found at last!” 


CHAPTER{XIII. 


But can the noble mind for ever brool, 

The willing victim of a weary mood, 

On heartless cares that squanier life away ?} 
Campbell 


| 





Tux face of the mysterious woman," whom 


word revenge, as if it had a sweet and 
pleasing sound to her ears. 

Tae next moment, as if with s sudden fear 
that he might look up and see her, she drew 
the curtain so that it might partially shade 
her face without impairing her view, and 
muttered,— 

* I must be cautious—very cautious and 
watchfal. If he were to suspect my presence 
here he would stop at nothing to remove m:; 
from his path, Waat can he ba doing here? 
He seems to be a guest of thefamily, I must 
find oat his relation towards Sir Alyn—I 
mast digcover how Miss Dare regards him— 
bat nothing, I swear it, nothing shall baulk 
me of my revenge!” 

She looked like a Nemesis ag she stood there, 
holding in her hands aterrible retribution for 
Vincent Poerwell. Her worn wrinkled face 
grew wilder and flercer in its expression, her 
gray hair hung around her cheeks in disarray, 
and her _— figure seemed saddenly to have 
increased in statare, 

‘* It will take time,” she said, in a low 
whisper, still watchin the unconscious figure, 
“bat I will be patieat. I have sought for 
him too many years to spoil all by impatience 
now. I have changed dariag all these years. 
He would not reoognizs me now if he were to 
gee me, I think!” 

Soe continued to watch him until he had 
disappeared among the shrubbery, and then 
she turned from the window, surveyed her 
featares in the mirror, and with an expression 
of satisfaction took her way down to the 
housekeeper's room. 

Mra. Goss was seated there alone, her ample 
figure in its gown of black silk occupying an 
easy-chair. She had her knitting ia her hand , 
but she was looking idly from the window- 
towards the flower gardens, a very small view 
of which she was able to command, 

‘‘Come in, Mra. Amry,’’ she said, gracious- 
ly, as the new seamstress paused near the 
door. “If you wish togo to work to-day you 
will fiad plenty to do upon the table yonder.” 

Mes. Amry replied by thanking her, selected 
some work from the pile indicated, and took 
her seat near the housekeeper, beside the 
window. 

For some minutes the seametress plodded 
quietly with her needle, speaking only in 
reply to the questions of the inquisitive house- 
keeper, but her mind was busy im attempts to 
frame certain inquiries she wished to make in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 

Her plain face, her quiet well- brushed attire, 
her gray hair, and evident age, added to her 
tady-like manner, awakened considerable in- 
sereat for her in the mind of Mrs. Goss, who 
soon relaxed in her coldness and became 
social and pleasant. 

Ae Mrs. Amry paused at last to thread a 
needle and to ask with apparent carélessness 
some question with regard to the family, she 
nappened to turn her gaze in the direction of 
ioe flower-garden. 

Tn & moment her wainkled face flashed, her 
acars began to beat wildly, and is was with 
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difficulty shefcould conceal her agitation from | you for all you have done for me algeady,” j and her heart beat more quickly. She had no 
the eyes of her companion. answered the seamstress. ‘‘ You have fed 


She had seen Therwell again. He was 
sauntering carelessly among the flower- 
bordered paths, his hands folded behind his 
back, and hia round, smooth face wearing its 
ueaal self.complacent expression. 

“Tg that gentleman Sir Allyn Dare?” 
asked the seametresa, her voice sounding to 
hereelf hollow and unnatural. 

‘Be Sie Allyn!” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, in a tone expressive of astonishment 
as euch &® mistake, and jealons wherever the 
name of her master was concerned. “ I should 
hops not. He don't look like the descendant 
of one of the oldest families in the kingdom. 
He don't look like a Dare of Hdenooart— 
begging hie pardon, seeing he's a gneat of the 
family. Why, he used to.be the secretary of 
the late Sir Allyn. I remember bim well, 
a thiak how you took him for Siz Allyn 

are!’ 

Mrs. Amry hastened to apologise, seeing 
thas Mrs, Goss had been deeply wounded by 
her question, 

“Qh, its of no comsequence,’’ said the 
housekeeper, rather haughtily. ‘‘ If you don’s 
know the difference between Sir Allyn aud his 
late father's secretary, 'tain’t for me to teach 
you. This gentleman isa Mr Therwell. He 
ueed to fawn aronnd the present. Sir Allyn 
when be was plain Mr. Dare, and so I sup- 
pose he has come to make him a visit now. I 
never liked Mr Therwel!. Nobody ever liked 
hia at Edengourt except the late Sir Allyn 
and the present Baronet. 

‘Ia Mr. Therwell married.?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Amry, still looking at the figure in the 
garden. 

‘“*T believe not. I'm sure I don’t know. 
When he was fesretary here he said he was 
& widower. That was ten years ago, and he 
may have had ten wives since for aught I 
Eno vw.” 

‘' Hag be been here long ?” 

‘* He came last night, at the most extraordi- 
nary hour I ever heard of for an arrival. Is 
was about midnight, for I heard the clock 
strike very soon after. Sach a knocking too 
azhemade. I thought for certain is must be 
& messenger from Court, or something like 
that, though Sir Allyn never goes to Court.” 

Continuing in this garralous manner, Mrs. 
Goss afforded the seamstress considerable in- 
formation with regard to Therwell, but she 
owned herself at a loas to comprehend his pre- 
sens visit, when visitors had not been enter- 
tsiced for years at Edencourt. 

Therwell walked to and fro for a time in 
the garden and then continued his walk to the 
park, amidat the shades of which he vanished 
from view. 

He bad soarcely disappeared when girlish 
voices were heard, and Ilde in company with 
her father's ward, strolled arm in arm down 
the garden path, absorbed in the discussion of 
tne plan, which the Baronet’s daughter had 
onrceived for the partial deliverance of her 
fatber from the clutches of Therweil. 

Mrs. Goss’s face beamed as she regarded 
her young mistress. 

‘Ian's she lovely ?" she cried, admiringly. 
‘Soe s a Dare all over, from the crown cf her 
pretty head to the soles of her little feet, 
— make a grand marriage one of these 

aye—"’ 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Goss,” said the 
seamstress, hurriedly, ‘“‘but I want to 
vhank Miss Dare for all her kindness to me. 
bene it be wrong for me to intrude upon her 
bow ” 

Without waiting, however, for the house- 
keeper's reply, she dropped her work, opened 
the door and hastened towards the garden. 

Iice and Mias Aredale beheld her approach, 
eed pauced until she came up, pale and 
breasbiess, 

“Is there anything more that I can do for 
you?" inquired Iide kindly, as the woman 
stopped at a little distance and regarded her 
beseechingly. 

“No, Miss Dare, I only want to thank 





and sheltered me and given me a home. 
Heaven bless you for it. I feel grateful to 
you and all your family. When I caw Sir 
Allyn in the garden a minute ago——" 

‘ Bir Allyn in the garden!” 

Why, I left him asleep in 
You cannot have seen him!" 

“ It. was.a stout gentleman——" 

“ I¢ was Mr Therwell |’ said Ihde, ashadow 
creeping over her face—a shadow that was 
not unmarked by the old woman. 

“ Your brother, perhaps, misa? " 

‘ He is no relation to me, Mrs Amry;,'’ de- 
clared Ide, with a shudder. “ No relation 
whatever, as yet!” 

The last word was almost inandible, but 
the quick ears of the new seamstress cvught 
it, and a look of surprise sppeared on her worn 
countenance. 

* Pardon me, Miss Dare,” she said, earnest- 
ly, coming nearer, ‘' I am a poor old woman 
whom you have befriended, and I wonld give 
the feeble remnant of my life to make yours 
joyous and happy. I heard in the village, 
where they told me of your benevolence, that 
you had no mother. I haveseena great deal 
of the world, I have borne children,” and here 
her face became clouded, ‘‘ and I have learned 
to read faces as one would read an open book. 
Will 7 permit me to ask if you love this 
man ” 

lide’s face answered for her, with its quiok, 
unconscious carl of she lip, and its sudden ex- 
pression of aversion. 

“IT see; bus you said ‘as yet,’" said the 
old woman. 

Hde found it impossible to resent this 
strange interest in her uffsirs, Mra. Amry's 
manner being so respeotfal, so fearful of 
offending, and withal so motherly, 

‘“* I said as yes, Mrs. Amry,’’ she answered, 
“because it ia not impossible thas Me Ther- 
well may become my—my husband !”’ 

She spoke with a sudden tone of despair in 
her voice as she uttered that word in its re- 
volting connection with Therwell. 

The seamstress looked startied. 

** You do not love him, yes you think of 
marrying him,” she said, in astonichment. 
* Beware of him, Miss Dare. He iaa very ser- 
pent, a wicked, base, unsorupulous man—if his 
countenance may be trusted!” she added. 
‘** Forgive me if I have offended you, miss.” 

She saw that she had not offended, and. 
after repeated apologies, and thanks, returned 
to the housekeeper's room, muttering,— 

‘“ Sarange! He is about to marry the 
daughter of Sir Allyn*Dare against her wiil. 
What can be the reason? I must look into 
the matter!” 

lide looked after her protégée & moment in 
silence, and Kate Arsdale said,— 

‘* What a singular old woman, Ilde! She is 
a fortune teller." 

“No, Kate,” interrupted Ide, thoughtfally. 
** She looked to me as if she had known Ther- 
well at some time, and had bsen injared by 
him. Did you notice how her eyes flashed 
when she denounced him? Her voice was fall 
of feeling and hatred. She haseither known 
Therwell or someone like him, or else she is 
not in her right mind,” 

‘If Therwell were here a momené since, 
Iide, he is liable to retern at any moment, 
Let us go to the terrace.” 

Ilde assented, and they took their way 
thither. There were seats under the trees, 


my room. 


‘near the marble baluetrade, overlooking the 


river; the two girls seated themselves, and 
continued the conversation which Mrs. Amry 
had so recently interrupted. 

Nearly an hour wae epent in discussing 
Ilde’s plans, and, at length, they were about 
to return to the mansion when the splash of 
oars was heard in the river, and, looking over 
the balustrade, they witnessed the swift ap- 
proach of a gaily painted little skiff. 

It was rowed by Viscount Trecsilian—its 
only occupant, 

At sight of this Ilde’s face became crimson, 


time to withdraw from observation, for Lord 
Tressilian had caught sight of her atthe same 
moment in which she beheld him, he raised 
hia hat gallaptly and bowed, and then, with a. 
sudden sweep of his ready car, he turned his 
boat towards the marble steps Jending up to 
the terrace, 

The next moment he had gained them, 
Fprang out, drawn bis boat towards the shore, 
and mounted to the terrace. 

He advanced towarda Ilde with an eager 
impulsiveness of manner that evinced his 
already lover-like fectings towards her, and the 
maiden, forgetfal of the claims of Therwell 
upon her hand, welcomed him with a smile 
anda blush that leff him in no doubt. az to 
her favourable feeling. 

After politely greeting Miss Arsdale, whonz 
he:had met before, during his visite to Sir 
Allyn, Lord: Tressilian said, with a smile. 

“ Ag you see, Miss Dare, I haveavailed my- 
self of your favourite means of locomotion in 
coming here. The Thames is scarcely 80 plea- 
sant as Eden Lake, as I can vouch, bat it is 
here @ séream pretty enough to form one of 
the boundaries of Eder,” and he glanced to- 
wards the mansion and its surrounding 
grounds. ‘ My visit this afternoom ia to Sir 
a Do you think he will see me, Miss 

are ” 

“ He will, if awake,” answered Ilde, the 
colour dying away from her cheeks. ‘' Miss 
Arsdale and I will aceompany you to the 
house.”’ 

Lord Tressilian noticed that she was paler 
than when they had met by the lake, and that 
she seemed oppressed by a burden of grief ; 
but he attributed the change to her anxiety 
with regard to her father—anxziety which he 
had. come hoping to dissipate with generous 
offers of pecuniary assistance, 

They walked slowly towards the dwelling, 
the young Viccount’s manner fall of sup- 
pressed joyousnesa, the cause of which he did 
not permit Iide to mistake. He was sogentle 
and reverential-to her, and his cyes dwelt sco 
lovingly upon her face, that the maiden must 
have been blind had she remained ignorant of 
the hopes he had conceived from her 
demsanour towards him. 

The discovery gave her-a keen intense pain, 
but through all this there-ran a vague of 
aaa. 


As they neared the mansion Ilde caught 
sight of Therwell emerging from the park, and 
noticed that he was bestowing a soratinizing 
look upon Lord Tressilian. Quickeuing her 
steps, instinotively, she led the way to the 
private shrubbery and tothe glazed door open- 
ing into her father’s stady. 

She entered this pleasant little recom, 
followed by Kate Aradaleand Lord 'Tressilian, 
and found her father there, seated in his easy- 
ay ‘ a —— — attitude, a. 

ot ve broug & or, paps,’ 
said, with cunate more of tender re- 
spect in her manner than usual—‘ Lord 


Bir Allyn seemed eurprised and distarked 


Trestilian.” 


at beholding his daughter in company with 
the young Viscount, bat he arose courteously 
and extended his hand to his guest, who 
grasped it with a hearty frankness. 


“Lord Teessilian says his vieit is for you 


exelusively, papa,’ said Iide, “and so we 
shall leave you to entertaia him, Come, 
ate, 


Linking her arm in thatof her friend, she 


retired from the study, with the design of 
intercepting Therweil ing 
from becoming an imtruder upon Sir Allyn 
and big guest. 


; and preventing him 


When the door had closed: behind the young 


ladies the Viscount expressed bie surprise at 
the change for the worse in the appearance of 
the Baronet since he had las seem bias, and 
inquired if be had placed himwelf under & 
———_ care, 


Allyn shook his ‘head sadly: 
“ A physician could do meno good, Gay,” 





ke said, gloomily, 


“There are diseases 
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beyond the reach of medicine. My éronble is 
here,” and he covered his hears with. his 
bands 

“You: have not an. organie disease of the. 
heart?” cried the viscount, in alarm, 

‘** No, Gay—but I. have troable,” and. Sir 
Allyn’. voice was almost a wail. 

Lord. Tresesilian’a. bright: handsome face 
sobered in sympathy. with the father. of Lde; 
and hendsew nearer to him, taking: the-seas 
Therwell: had but. recently occupied, and 
paid,— 

“Sir Allyn, is there nothing I can do to 
lessen your trouble? Command me; as if I 
were your Own #on.” 

“Thank you, my dear boy,” retarned Sir 
Allyn, reaching out his hand feebly: to: graep: 
that of hie guest, ‘* You are. generous: like 
your father—but thereis nothing you can-do.” 

“ You do net like to be indebted: to me,” 
caid the viscount; reproachtully. ‘* Youthink 
you have-no claims upon meexcept thoseof a 
lifelong friendship:for my father ‘and: for: me, 
Will you net give me® righé'to ee " 

The Baronet looked up; not comprehending 
the deiftof the question. 

“Pardon me if I am abropt, Sir Allyn,” 
continued Lord Tressilian, eager and hopeful, 
‘bat I must come to the point at-once, and 
say at once-what I came here to’ say without 
circumlocation. I need not’ remind you of 
your fraternal friendship for my father; nor 
the hopes: you and he used to: entertain ofa 
inture alliance of our two families; You 
remember that Iide and I were always 
together, that we loved each other from early 
childhood, and that, when we parted four 
years ago, she was fourteen and I eighteen 
years old. She was but a child; but-I had a 
man's heart and @ man’s strong ro love. 
When I went-away it was with the resolation 
of returning in due time and’ trying to win 
ilde to become my wife, I made my father 
my confidant, and he a: by resolution. 
Daring my‘years of study abroad the thought 
ct Iide'was my continual safeguard, my con- 
eclation, and hope. I looked forward to 
the tims when I should return and ‘say to you 
what lam saying now. My love for her but 
crew andetrengthened with the passing years, 
until it has become the chief principle of my 
cxistence. I came home, and have visited 
you often during the past’ month, but some 
fatality has prevented my seeing your daughter 
tatil to day!” 

He paused, as Sir Allyn turned away. his 
pale anguished face, and then resumed, with 
lover-Jike ardour: 

“TI found her as. innocent, as gentile, as 
childlike, as she was four yeara 880, but with 
added beauty and loveliness, She looked to 
me like an angel, Sir Allyn, and it did not 
take long for me to discover that in mind and 
beart she was as lovely as in person. I have 
come to you to ask for your permission to pay 
my. addresses to Misa Dare.” 

“ But you have seen her .searcely a minute, 
Gay,” faltered the Baronet. ‘ Ilde could not 
rT eas interested in you in so short a 

ime ” 

“T have reason to think she would not reject 
me,” returned the Viscount, modestly, his 
Gark cheek flushing like a ripened eye 
“Shs allowed me to tell her something of 
my feelings towards her.’ 

What! ” ejaculated the Baronet, pained 
snd astonished. ‘Did Ilde let you. talk of 
love to her now?" : 

“No, Sir Allyn, but this morning, when we 
met-by Eden Lake, I ventared'to teil her how 
I had loved her during, my, years of. absence, 
and with what-:hopes I had .resorned,” 

The- Baronet: groaned, remembering ihe 
communication he had greeted his daughter 
with npon her return from:that meeting. 

“Do you. think. she loves: you, Gay?” he 
acked, with the voles of a man inguiring his 

m, 

He read his answer in the soft: sweet light. 
that.shone'in Gay Tressilian’s eyes, in the. 
cudden tremulous quiver of the mobile lips, 








and im the. increasi iw of. the ht. vers 
milion thas tiatoa bis eoeeka. _ 

“Oh, keaven!” mubttezed the: father; in 
abject misgezy,. “' My poor, brave little Iice! 
When I told her of my compact, I litsla 
thonght that I was siriking. a double: edged 
knife to. her.heart. Shehid it:from me; she 
smiled in: my facethis afternoon, and eoothed 
me toslesp, I did not. think she was suffering 
so keenly, I: did. not.dream that she: had: 
twice-as much:to bear:ag], and: that she: was 
being martyred! °’ 

Of these: words: only. a. faint incoherent 
murmur reached Treseilian’s ears, bat he 
interpreted the Baronet’s agitation to refer to 
his. supposed. financial embarracements. 

‘+ Bir Allyn,” he said, as delicately as: poa- 


_| Bible, “ Ide; told. me; in. confidenne, this 


moraing, that you were in. greas distress, and 
she had. surmised the canse: She told ma 
that thia distress was.caused in some way by 
+he secretary of your late-father. She be'ieved 
that. you: owed this. man a beavy sum, and 
that. he. had.a claim.cpon. you which would 
sweep, away Edenconrt from your hands. If 
this be. true, Sir Allyn, I begshas you will uze 
my, purse:as your. own. Allow me %o become 





yOur son a6 200m ad Tide- will'accep) me ae hor 


hueband, and then,” he added, ingenzoslyt | 


‘‘ you. can. have no reasom for declining to 
accept from me filial assiasance!" 

The Baronet had listened: to these remarks 
at first with. incredulity and pain, but these 
emotions finally: gave. place to bitter and 
poignant grief, 

“TI thought my coup: of: sorrow had been 
filied before,” he-naid, drearily, “I had nos 
dreamed of this. Ilde cannot be your wife, 
Gay. I donotreface your proposal on wcceuns | 
of any pecuniary: distresees. I know you 
would nos think less-of her if abe wore dower- 
Jess, I appreciate. your delicate gemerosity, 
your chivalry, your love for my pcor child. I 
am sorry for your disappointment—I dare not 
think of Iide’a:! Give up yeur boyish dream 
—_—_ ’ 

“I¢.is no bosieh dream," interrupted Tres 
silian. ‘I have given to [ide the: best love of 
my life, and I cannot give her up, Sir Allyn, 
exocpt at hez.owa command!” 

** You must! Idle is: not free to marry,” 
confessed the sorrow. stricken father, 

“ Not free, Sir-Allyn 2” 

‘‘ Not. freed Pity: me, Gay, and do not blames 
me! I love you as-if you weramy own son, 
Heteiapenet make me heppier than to sce 
you wedded to my child, I own thas once I 
dreamed of such & union, bat that: was yeura 
aga Since yourreturm a monte since from 
the continent, I have purporely kept Iidefrom 
your sight, lest: you should see her and love 
her. I meané: to. spare hera grief which 
it seems she is-now silently enduring. I ocan- 
notexplain fully, Gay, why I bave acted as I 
have done. It:isenozgh to say that I could 


not well do otherwise.” (> 


‘What. is it thaé you have done, Sir 
Allyn?” 

* | have promised Ide: in marriage to Mr. 
Therwell.” 


Lord Tressilian uttered: a ory of astonish. 
ment. 

“* You cannot meanit,; Sir Allyn!” he cried, 
“ Why, it would be barbarous to wed lide to 
that man, Shedoesnot love him.” 

The Baronet shook his head. 

The lover expressed his surprise in unmea- 
sured terms, and did not conceal his indigan- ; 
tion. 

Mach:as-he loved and respected the gentle 
Baronet; he conld not avoid uttering a stinging 
rebuke for the apparent-heartleseness exhibited 
by him.. Hee declared that sus: a promise 
could not be binding, and that’ he sbonid 
counsel and entreat the maiden to be guided by 
the dictates of her own ‘heart, 

‘* The law will protect Ilde from the designs 
of that vile man even if herfather will nov!” | 
heoried. ‘‘ Thank heavenehe need not marry | 
anyone againat her: will im this country |)” j 

Sir Allyn listened meekly to this storm of | 
indignation—too crushed ‘to offer a word in | 








his own defencé; but when the ardent, high. 
spirited Viscount paused, he answered, sob- 
bingly,— 

‘I. don't deserve ail that, Gay. I wouid 
Factifica my life to secure lide’s happiness. 
You do not know howl loveher. She ia all I 
have, and she has been everything to me. You 
cannot guess half her nobleness—holf her 
goodness. But she will tell you horselt, Gay, 
thao I regret-the. necessity for this marriage, 
a8 mach ag she or you can regret it. Sho 
krows bow I love her, and she dces not biame 
me.” 

Bewildered by the apparent mystery of the 
effsiz, Tressilian tried in vain to in¢uce the 
Baronet to speak more freely. 

He. learned ouly foat Iide had not been 
awase of her psoniiar relations towards Ther- 
well that morning at their. first meeting, aad 
thas pecunisry assistance would be of no avail 
towards freeing ber from ber engagement. 

He saw, however, that the father coaid nos 
even think of the proposed marrisge without 
experiencing poignant anguish, and that all 
his pleadings aod reproacbes were ueelees, 

But‘be wae resolved not’ to relinquish the 
hopes that made life dear to bim until he had 
communicated with the maiden, Ag if reading 
his thoughss, Sir Allwyn said, baskily, — 

‘Gay, I beg you not#‘to see [ide to-day. She 
has enough to bear—poor obild'! This bas been 
piready smeventfal day for her, and I fear 
es 


‘* Say no more, Sir Allyn,” interrapied the 


; Viscount, riaing. ‘I wilt not see her to-day, 


bans afterwards I shali hold myself free to call 
vpom her, She unceretands my feelings to- 
wards her, she will bave faith in me asl will in 
her. I shall respess your confidence, bus I am 
pure that heaven will never permit this pro- 
pored marriage to be copsummated.” 

He held ous his hand in respeorfal pity for 
the Baronet, and then tarned and left the 
roow, going into the corridor. 

At the very thresboid he ran againet Ther- 
well, whose attisude was that of an eaves: 
dropper. 

Toe rivala exchanged glances, and Ther- 
well, cool end self-assured as he usually was, 
momentarily quailed before the flashing eyes 
ot Lord Tressitian ; he then entered the stady 
while the young Viscount paesed on through 
the ha!l and ous at the front door of the man- 
Biov. 

On gaining a little distance he paused, and 
looked back with an expression of intffwble 
love upon his face. 

“Give lide up!" he said, balf slond. 
'*Never—never! I will fathom this mystery. 
I will unmask the designs cf that ecoundrel— 
free Sir Alyn frem his clatohes, and then 
claim my noble darling for ny wife. We ehall 
gee which shall trinamph—Therweil or Tree- 
silisu—villany or love!” 





CHAPTER XtV. 


What can we not endure 
When pains are lessened by the hope of cure ? 
Nabb. 
THE mysterious bride of Sir Hagh Onellis 
stood before her befiled guardian, her face 
lighted up with the triumph of her deliverance, 


' god her eyes luminous with a grand and 


solemn joy. 

Me. Witmer turned hig face from her, bat 
the ex-governess, pole and fearing, watohed 
her every movement ag if fascinated by the 
change in the being she had assisted to wrong 
and oppress, 

Lacy Obellia’s maid could not avoid carting 
frequent looks of exultasion at the discomfited 
epemies of her young miztress, and ahe drew 
nesrer to the latter, aa if to call attention to 
the fact that but for her she position of »ffairs 
at the Wilmer Mansion would have been very 
Gifferent av that moment. 

For some minutes there was a profound 
silence, which was broken at last by the young 
bride, who said, quietly, — 
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** Uccle James—Mr. Wilmer—I have proved 
to you thatl am legally a wife, and shat your 
guardianship over me hag ceased entirely. I 
&M now my own mistress, You will find me 
able to defend myself and to take possession 
of my fortune, which tow passes into my own 
hands." 

Mr. Wilmer started and said, huskily,— 

‘It is trae, Adah, that I have seen your 
marriage certifisate, bat you may have forged 
isc” 

* You can consuls the church register, Mr. 
Wilmer,” she said, proudly. 

Her late guardian moved uneasily in his 
chair, bad did nos lift hia gaze to herface. In 
srath, he had no doubs of the authenticity of 
the marriage.certificate, bat he was puzzled, 
sjanned and stupefied by the suddenly 
acquired freedom of his injured niece, 

**Té can't be trae!" he ejacalated. “ How 
could you find a hasband so quickly? You 
could uot have proposed for a gentleman's 
naud yourself? You could not have accosted 
* gentleman in the street and requested nim 
to marry you. You have spirit enough for 
that, I believe, but you would have been 
repulsed ag a lunatic, or worse. How did you 
obssic your husband?” 

A quick flash shot into the cheeks of the 
young bride—a flash of maidenly shame and 
confasion—bat her gaza was as clear and her 
manner a8 composed as before, and she 
ceplied,— 

“That is my seoret, Me. Wilmer. 
cnough that I am satisfied.”’ 


It is 





had not been kept a close prisoner. You 
know, and the creature of your will knows,” 
and she indicated Mrs. Barrat by a gesture, 
“that my intellect is as sound as yours.” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

‘What of it?" repeated Lady Chellis, her 
eyes flashing with indignation and contempt, 
**Oan you ask what of it? What of the fact 
that sinve my early girlhood I have been oon- 
fined to my own room without a friend, save 


{my poor foster-sister, Nelly? What of the 


fact that for years I have been allowed to see 
no face save yours, Nelly’s and Mra. Barrat's? 
What of the fact that all my household 
servants, those who served my father, and 
loved his daughter, have been trained to 
consider me sickly and of infirm mind? 
What of the fact that my family friends have 
been repulsed in all their attempts to see me, 
and have been sent away with thestory that 
the sight of strange faces would bat aggravate 
my malady? What of the fact that my 
youth has been blighted, and my girlhood 
been fall of tortare instead of happiness? 
Good heavens! Oan you ask ‘ What of it?'” 
Aad her voice rang with the clearness of a 
flate through the long saloon. ‘'I wonder 
that the question did not palsy your false 
hypocritical tongue ! 

Mr. Wilmer shrank affrighted before this 
outbarat of righteous indignation. He moved 
restlessly, glanced from the glowing face of 
the young lady to the sympathetic counten- 
ance of her maid, and then his yaze sought 
the features of Mrs. Barrat, as if he were 


‘I don't beleve your husband is Sir Hugh | dosirons of her aid and counsel. 


Casliis at all,’ declared Mr. Wilmer. 


“The | 
Onellises are one of the proudest families in | geif, 


Bas Mrs, Barrat was as frightened as him- 
She had retreated a little before one of 


she kingdom. Miss Doroshy Chellis is im- | the bride's soythe-like glances, and appeared 
mensely rich, and I have heard that she is | now undecided whether to depart or remain. 
extremely fond of her wild young nephew— | 


oat she would leave every peuny to strangers 
if she bat fancied thas he would contract a 
mésalliance.’ 

*‘A marriage with Adah Wilmer would not 
3 & mésalliance even for Sir Hugh Chellis,” 
said the young bride, haughtily. ‘ Mise Onel- 
lis herself once hoped to enter our family.” 

* Trae, bus she did not expect to marry a 
iunatio,” said Mc. Wilmer, with a sneer. “ Sir 
Hagh, if he ever heard your name, and of 
coures he has, has also heard that you are of 
inficm mind. He would not have married 
you, kno ving who you were, and he would not 


| 


Receiving no encouragement frem his con- 
federate, Mr. Wilmer strove to appear self. 
possessed, and said,— 

‘‘Adah, my poor niece, do you not know 
that your present excitement goes far to con- 
firm all that I have ever said regarding the 
state of your mental health? If any stranger 
were to ses you now, would he blame me for 


| believing that your mind was unhinged? 
, Perhaps I have been misled by my fears,” 
| and his tone expressed hypocritical grief. 


have done so unless he were familiar with | 


yoar history, I think I have proved thus you | 


have been cleverly imposed upon by some 
person who has neither right nor title to the 
name of Sir Hugh Caellis!” 

A shadow flisted over the face of the 
maiden. bride, and she grew deathly pale with 
@ sudden fear that her guardian had spoken 
trusbfally. 


‘* Waa ié probable,” she asked herself, for | 


the first time, “that the proud Sir Hagh 
Chellis, the heir presumptive to Miss 
Dorothy’s wealth, the possessor of a good 
income and a handsome estate, should have 
been in the desperate atrait from which she 
had rescued the young gentleman who had 
becoms her husband? Was it not likely that 
the young maa had adopted the name of some 
friend and companion rather than reoklesely 
expose his own to a person of whom he Knew 
nothiog, and whose face he had not shen even 
seen ?"’ 

A remembrance of his honest blue eyes and 
of the innate nobility expressed ia his features 
came in time to save her from torturing 
angaish, Repressing all signs of doubt or 
agitation, she said,— 

“is is enough, Mr. Wilmer, that I am 
gatisfied, and that I have proofs that I am 
married. The marriage is legal, whether my 
husband be a baronet or a chimney-sweep. 
All I desired was to be married, At lass I 
can speak freely. I know why you have kept 
me a prisoner in my rooms for years. I know 
why you have given out to the world that I 
am in delicate health, and in an unsound 
state of mind. You know, as well as I do, 
that my health would have been perfect if I 





‘Perhaps my anxiety prevented me from 
judging fairly. If this be so, Adah—if I 
have been deseived—mistaken—if my love for 
you has caused me to err——” 

Sir Hagh's young bride drew herself up 
indignantly. 

“If you have been mistaken!" she ex- 
claimed, her voice sounding like the voice of 
an accusing angel. ‘“ You have not been 
mistaken, Mr. Waoer. You have known as 
well as I that my mind has never for one 
instant wavered from its jast balance. If 
you had fancied me really ill, would you not 
have procared for me the attendance of a 
Physician? Would you not have——Bat why 
do I parley with you? Let us come to the 
point at once. Your wicked designs against 
me have been assisted by the fact that daring 
the few last months of his life my poor father 
had not the command of all his faculties. 
You have given out to the world that I have 
inherited his malady, when you well knew 
that hie infirmity was the result of disease 
and not constitational, You have pretended 
that I have been for years sickly and delicate. 
D3 I look so?" 

She awaited a reply. 

She did look delicate from the effects of 
long confinement, bat that her health had 
been seriously impaired no one who looked in 
her clear bright eyes, at her now flashed 
cheeks, and at her rounded figure, could for 
an instant believe. 

Me, Wilmer maintained silence, and the 
bride continued, in her solemnly accusing 
tones.— 

‘No, Tam not sickly, and I never have 
been. My mind is not impsired and never 
has been. To carry out your wicked schemes 
it was necessary that you should act as you 
have done, It was you, James Wilmer, who 


— 


tended “~ father during the last months of 
his life. It was you who established a para- 
mount inflaence over him. It was you who 
persuaded him to maks an upjast will, acting 
upon his well-known preference for early 
marriage. It was you who dictated the terms 
of that will, by which I was to marry before 
attaining the age of twenty-one, or forfeit to 
you the whole of my fortane. My poor father 
could not have known what he was doin 
when he signed his name to that fa 
document—a document which has wrecked 
his daughter's happiness.” 

Her voice was low and sad as she uttered the 
last words. 

‘‘ From the moment of my father’s death,” 
she continued, conquering her momentary 
weakness, ‘‘ you schemed to prevent my mar- 
riage before the specified time. You professed 
& constant solicitude for my health, declared 
to everyone your fears that I had inherited 
from my father a predisposition to insanity. 
You enlisted my governess, Mrs. Barrat, in 
your schemes. You gradually curtailed my 
liberty. You related to my friends and my 
parents’ friends exaggerated accounts of my 
childish freaks and words, innocent in them- 
selves, yet constraed by you into indications 
ofa mind trembling on its balance, Every 
eballition of childish gaiety, every period of 
sadness, when I wept for my dead parenta, 
were declared by you to be unnataral, And, 
at last, when I openly rebelled against your 
odious tyranny and constant vigilance, you 
confined me in my own rooms, and gave out 
that my insanity had become an established 
fact, and that I was subject to dangerous 
moods in which I might do myself, or others. 
violence. Everyone believed you, for were 
you not the only brother of my poor father ? 
Had he not loved you tenderly, and consti- 
tated you the guardian of his daughter? Coald 
anyone doubt your affection for your niece, 
when you never spoke of her —— afflic- 
tion without hypocritical teara? So you have 
been permittted to carry out your schemes 
unqaestioned. And in three days more,” she 
added, slowly and impressively, ‘I should 
have been twenty-one, and unmarried, if no- 
thing had occurred to mar your plans!” 

‘“‘ Adah, you wrong me cruelly,” exclaimed 
Mr Wilmer. “I am not the monster you have 
painted me. No one would oredit such asser- 
tions.” 

Adah smiled quietly. 

** Where is your husband, if you are mar- 
ried?" continued her late guardian. “ Is he 
waiting in the hall?” 

“ No, he is not with me. I made an agree- 
ment with him that I should be unmolested 
by him,’’ declared Lady Chellis. ‘I oan bear 
his name or not, as I prefer. My marriage is 
to be kept secret until I choose to announce it. 
Bat, in any case, Sir Hagh's path. in-life will 
be different from mine. Oars will be a mar- 
riage only in name!" 

Mr Wilmer looked astonished, and then a 
nick gleam of satisfaction passed over his 
a0e. 

His busy brain had renewed the scheming 
which had just seemed to have received #0 
fatal a check. 5 

His niece had detailed her history without 
a particle of exaggeration, bat even her bitter 
experience had not enabled her to comp 
fally his utter baseness. 

Her father had been the elder and haltf- 
brother of James Wilmer, and as different 
from him as light is different from darkness. 
He had been a rear-admiral in the Navy, and 
possessed a sailor's nature, noble, brave, 
unsuspicions. He had married early, before 
attaining the age of twenty, and his bride was 
three years younger than he. This early mar- 
riage had been blest with a degree of harmony 
and happiness but seldom voucheafed to any 
union. Not cloud had shadowed their 


united lives, except the necessity for frequent 
absences on the part of the admiral, and the 
fact that for many years they were childless. 
Bat, at last, when the old sailor's 


face had 


wrinkled, and his hair began to be 
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atreaked with grey, and his wife had become 
a grave, dignified matron, a child was born to 
them, the Adah of our story. It had needed 
but her advent to filltheir cup of joy to the 
brim, and the fond father exulted in his happy 
howe, and the society of his dear ones, until, 
when Adah had attained her twelfth year, 
thas home was suddenly darkened by the sha- 
dow of death, and the dearest of his dear ones 
had drooped and faded into her grave. 

Stricken by the terrible blow, he gave him. 
self up to . 

He summoned his half-brother, James 
Wilmer, to his bome, and relinquished his 
affairs into his hands. His mind gave way, 
and for months he was insensible to the 
ministrations of his daughter or to the conso- 
lations of his friends. He was never violent 
in his insanity. The bloff old sailor, who had 
beén a terror to evil doers upon his ship, sub- 
mitted to be led about by Adah like a child, 

thered flowers, and sat in the sunshine, in- 

ulging in harmless vagaries, and talking con- 
tinually of his lost wife. A year after her 
death he joined her in the world beyond, and 
the orphaned Adah became the charge of 
James Wilmer. 

Her parents had been alike wealthy, and 
their united fortunes had descended to their 

nly child. As fortune loves to shower 
favours upon those who have no need of them, 
so Adah's wealth was augmented by a legacy 
from her godmother, and by a legacy or two 
from other sources—thus constituting her 
an heiress of remarkable pretensions. 

To all this wealth her uncle was, of course, 
the next heir, in the event of her dying when 
unmarried, and before attaining her majority. 
Her father’s singalar will, made through the 
infiaence of the younger brother, however, 
opened a straighter path to the possession of 

larger share of these united fortunes, and 
it became the whole plan of James Wilmer's 
existence to prevent his niece’s marriage 
before the specified period. 

He engaged for her a governess—Mra. 
Barrat—upon whom he could depend to 
second his schemes, and from the moment of 
his brother’s death entered upon a course of 
action well calculated to bring about the very 
event he desired He let fall insinuations to 
the effect that Adah had inherited her father's 
predisposition to insanity; he termed her 
grief at her bereavements ‘'violent,’’ ungovern- 
able,” and “ insane.” 

When the edge of her sorrow had worn off, 
and she became at times gay and frolicsome, 
he sighed over her uneqaal spirits, 

When she wandered by herself in the park, 
at her country home, he ordered Mrs. Barrat 
to follow her, leat she should do herself any 
injury. Of course the high-spirited girl 
rebelled against the restrictions placed upon 
her movements, and upbraided her relative ; 
but he professed to believe that the malady, 
against the encroachments of which he had so 
long guarded her, had overcome her mind at 
last, and he condemned her to the strictest 
seclusion. 

There was no one to combat his decision, 
The servants believed that their young mis- 
tress had succumbed to her father’s malady, 
and the friends of her parents applauded her 
Sm for the tender and devoted care of his 
niece, 

The fact that Admiral Wilmer had been 
insane during the last year of his life pre- 
vented any doubts of the trathfalnesa of the 
girl’s guardian, and Adah’'s life had been 
passed in deep solitude, cheered only by the 
presence of her maid, Nelly. 

Mrs. Barrat had proved an able coadjator 
of the villainous unole, 

She was a needy young widow, who had 
been thaukfal enough at first for a home and 
shelter, bus who had gradually aspired to 
become the wife of James Wilmer. He had, 
in fact, promised to elevate her from the post 
of governess to that of mistress of the house, 
in the event of the success of his plans. Oace 
past Adah’s majority, her fortune would be- 
come his, and should she remain unmarried 





he offered to share that fortune with Mra 
Barrat and make her his wife, provided she 
lent him efficient aid ; and so for years she had 
worked in his interests, patiently and 
anxiously looking forward to her reward. 

Doring the years of Adah’s confinement 
Mr. Wilmer had scarcely dared to leave his 
niece’s country home, his wickedness 
should meet with its deserved exposure. 

He liked society, and desired to become 
familiar with the gay world, and at last had 
been tempted to spend a winter in town. 
Adah, with her maid—who had always pro- 
fessed to believe her insane, and who had 
frequently acted as her jailer—and the ex 
governess accompanied him, and he had 
enjoyed himself in fancied security, little 
dreaming thas his prisoner would circumvent 
his sehemes, 

It was no wonder that he looked at her in 
astonishment now, for she was very ¢:fferent 
from the pale desponding girl who had «0 
often pleaded to him with tears for a 
moment's freedom, for a moment in which 


she might wander upreetrained and listen to | 


the songs of the birds and feel the sunshine 
on her cheeks. 
(To be continued.) 








CONSTANCE CAREW. 
od 
CHAPTER III. 
CONSTANCE &EES HER OASTLES FALL. 


Cartarn Carew ia tall and thin, with clearly- 
cut refined features, pale blue eyes, a mouth 
and chin indicative of weakness of purpose, 
though the former is almost hidden by his 
grey moustache, 

With the exception of this moustache his 
face is cleanly shaven, but his hair is grey, 
and, though it is evident to the most casual 
observer that he takes every care of his 
personal appearance, he cannot hide the fact 
that his age is little, if anything, under sixty, 

** Constance, what is the matter with you?” 
he acks, sharply, as he stands in the doorway, 
his daughter's hand extended accusingly to- 
wards him. 

His voice wakes her, She covers her face 


with her hands; then, removing them slowly, 4 


she sighs, an@ says faintly,— 

“T must have been dreaming; bat I am 
glad to see you, papa.” 

“Yes, I couldn't) manage to get to the 
station to meet you,” he responds, uneasily, 
‘‘and Mrs. Treleaven said she was sure you 
would be able to take care of yourself if I 
missed the train. Bat why didn’t you come 
round to her house as I desired you to do in 
my note?” 

“TI was too ill, papa. I had a headache, 
and I am not very fond of Mrs. Treleaven, 
nor of her daughters.” 

A frown comes over the Osptain’s face, and 
he anewers, sharply,— 

“‘ Nor of me either, it seems ; but I am sent 
to fetoh you to finish up the evening with 
them. Do you mean to come?” 

“Ob, no, I feel positively ill, It is quite 
out of the question, Pepe. replies Constance, 

“Of course it's out of the question,” ascents 
Jenifer, whereupon her master cries, sharply, — 

“Hold your tongue and mind your own 
bueinees, Jenifer.” 

The old woman takes this reboff as a matter 
of course; evidently she is accustomed to this 
kind of thing, for she says, placidly, as though 
her master haa not spoken,— 

‘* Poor dearie! she came home looking like 
& ghost, and nobody at the station to meet 
her. I'd have gone myeelf, but you eaid I 
wasn't to do nothing of the sort, sir.’ 

‘*1¢ wasn't that, it was my head that was 
80 bad,”’ eays Constance, feebly. ‘It is bad 
now, and my hands are hot and feverish. If 
I am not better in the morning, I must have a 
doctor.” 


‘‘ Shall I send for Dr. Perry at once?” acks 
her father, beginning to be alarmed. 

‘*No, I would rather wait till the morning,” 
she replies. ‘' Perhaps I shall sleep it off.” 

Then after some further conversation 
Captain Carew saya he muet return to Mrs, 
Treleaven, who had sent him to fetch hia 
daughter, and with s brief good-night ho 
hastens away. 

‘Papa seems changed,” muses the girl, 
wearily, and unconsciously uttering her 
thoughts aloud. 

‘* Aye, but he is changed,” assents Jenifer. 
‘‘That woman’s turned his head with her 
flatteries, but he'll find his mistake out when 
it’s too late." 

To this Constance makes no reply. The 
horror of that tragedy in the railway train 
swallows up more trivial and more personal 
feelings, and she oloses her eyes again and 
tries to sleep. 

After awhile she succeeds, and when she 





awakes in the morning the feverish symptoms 
have left her, her headache also has departed, 
She rises, pulls up her blind, and looks cut 
upon the sen, 

The gun shines brilliantly, but the wind is 
high, and far out to sea the waves are crested 
with angry foam, while they dash in upon the 
sbore in such volame and with such a roar 
that the sound reaches her ears even at this 





distance. 

| “I will go down on the sands directly 

: breakfast is over,’’ she muses. ‘' No doubt 
the walk will do me good, and I might hear 

| something about that poor man who wad 

thrown out of the railway carriage By this 

time something must be known about him.” 

Her father meoss her at breakfast, kiszes 
her absently, remarks that she is Incking 
better, and then devotes himself to his « ffee 
—_ cutlets as though he were too hungry to 
talk. 

Presently, having nearly finished, he aske, 
oarelessly,— 

‘ e a kind of a journey had you yeaster- 
ay ” 

** Journey !"' echoes Constance, averting her 
head to hide the sudden pallor that has come 
over her countenance. 

‘‘Yes, journey,” repeats her father. im- 


patiently. ‘ You travelled from London, 
didn’t you?” 
‘Yes, of course I did,” she replies, 


recovering herself, and speaking rapidiy, tc 
hide her agitation, ‘‘and a miserable journey 
I had. Miss Barlow came with me to the 
station ; but we were so late, the train was 
about to start, and I suppose the hurry snd 
the loss of my luncheon gave me a headache. 
I never remember feeling so ill as I did last 
night.” 

‘* Ves, so I told Mrs. Troleaven, and she 
excused you; bat I promieed to take yon to 
oaW on her this morning.”’ eays the captain, 
nervously avoiding his daughter’s eye az he 
speaks, 

‘* Bat why, pspa?’’ asks Conetance, petu- 
lantly. ‘I don’t like Mrs. Treleaven!"’ 

* Bat I do like her, and I am going to 
marry her!” retorts her father, his very 
nervousness making him secm overbesring 
and aggressive. 

‘‘ Marry her!” repeats Constance, rising 
from her seat, and pressing her hand upon ter 
forehead. ‘You will marry her and bring 
her here?"’ 

‘* Yes, I shall marry her and bring her 
here,” repeats Captain Oarew, emphatically. 

‘* And you will! bring her son and daughters 
also?’ asks the girl in a dazed manner which 
does not atrike him. 

‘*Well, I suppose they will come,” is the 
lesa ready reply. ‘‘I1 could dispense with 
their society easily; but I suppose they will 
follow their mother.” 

** And where am I to be?"’ aske Constance, 
in & bawildered tone 

‘*Where? Why, here, of course, until you 
sre of age!" replies her fathor, promptly. 
‘* The house is big enough for youall, When 





| you are twenty-one you oan do as you like, 
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aud, thanks to she idiotic manner in which 
your mother's fortune was tied up, you will 
be a rich woman.” 

*' Yes, there is some somfortin that!” sighs 
Constance, sadiy ; ‘bat I shall not be ef age 
for three years, and I know I shall be un- 
happy with those people; perhaps you will 
let me go and live with my aunt until then, 
papa?” 

* Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind !"’ 
replies Captain Oarew, sharply. ‘‘ Te five 
hundred a year Iam allowed for your main- 
tenance would go to your aunt if I consented 
to sucha step, and my income will be snfi. 
ciently crippled when yon do come of age 
without anticipating such sn event,” 

Constance Oarew's face hardens. Her 
father has always been cold to ber. He hag 
always seemed to resent the fact that he oan- 
not touch the large fortuse that waa her 
mother’s, beyond the sum of five handred 
a-year which ia allowed to him by bis late 
wife's trastees for his daughter's mainten- 
anos, while she is under his care. ; 

She knows thie, she knows from sad 
experience how impossible it is to make her 
father forget this fancied wrong, in which at 


any rate she had no part; bat she never | 


realised so completely as now, thatshe is only 
looked upon as a valuable piece of property, 
out of which as much as possible is to be 
squeezed, quite independent of her feelings on 
the snbject. . 

“If you won't let me go, I suppoze I must 
stay,” she says, bitterly and diedainfally ; 








** bat if life becomes intolerable bere, I shall | 
' She isn’t a lady ; she is loud and coarse, and 
' her daughters are almost as ill-bred as herself. 


ran away.” 

Then she takes up a pretty cloth she is 
working for five o’clook tea, and, walking to 
the window, begins to sew. 

Captain Osrew, seated at the breakfast 
table with his newspaper in his hand, watches 
her in silence. 

He is a good bit afraid of thie big daughter 
of his. He is proud of her because she 
belongs to him, becanse she is an heiress, 
becanee she is so elegant and attractive ; and 
though he does not ehow her the same saffec- 
tion that a more demonetrative man would, 
show, be loves her as much as any man can 
love any human being but the woman that 
enbthrals him. 


' 
It was probably in the antisipation that he | 


would soon marry after the death of his wife, 


world beyond their own immediate cirole, and 
that it is the duty of every girl in every rank 
of life to prepare herself for her pozition. 

And now all ber plans are knocked on the 
head. She is not to be mistress here, she is 
not to order her life aa she will; on the con: 
trary, she is to be one.of many, and .is to. be 
under the control of one. whom she. thoroughly 
Gislikes, 

These thoughts course through her mind 
ac her fingers are mechanically working 
—— ‘on the traced tea-cloth;.and she 
rapidly and rashly decides the position 
she will assume in the pe ano state of 
affairs which will follow her father's determi- 
gy to bring home Mrs. Treleaven for his 
wife. 

Her father, looking at her, anticipating 
opposition, and thinking he will.do best by 
being authoritative, says,— 

* Put on your bat,and come round with 
me to call upon Mra. Treleaven. Sagexpected 
you lass evening !”’ 

For a escond. or two there is silence. Then 
Constance says, in a low strained tone,— 

‘*I don’t want to disobey you, paps; but I 
object to call upon Mrs. Treleaven. If you 
bring her here, of course I cannot help it; but 
it I go to see her, my doing eo will imply thatI 
am willing to accept her as a stepmother, and 
I am not.” 

Her father utters an angry exclamation, 


| and she, thinking perhaps that entreaty may 


have more effect upon him than opposition, 
throws herself upon his breast and cries,— 
‘“* Papa, dear papa, don’t marry this woman. 


Oa, do think of what your life will be if epent 
with ench a woman! Before you take such a 
fatal step think of yourself, and then think of 
me having to live under the same roof with 
such people! ” 

Bat Captain Garaw is notto be entreated, 


' the enchantment ia upon him ; and .becanse 
| he kaows there is muoh trath in what his 
| daughter says, he is the more. angry, and he 


exclaims, hotly,— 

* Lady or no:lady, @ better-hearted woman 
than Mrs. Treleaven .doesn’t breathe, and I 
mean to marry her, say what you willagainst 


| her."’ 


‘In that case I shall say nothing more,” 


| replies Constance, gravely. 


that her fortnne waa tied up for hia daughter | 
with so many restrictions; but ten yeard , 
have passed by since that event occurred, and | 
| after a time, 


now, to the surprise of his friends and 
aoqusintances, the captain has fallen a vietim 
to the charma of a widow who is certainly 
not more than a dozen years younger than 
himself, 


And she continues her stitching, her father 
watching her angrily meanwhile. 
** Toen you won't.come with me?" he asks, 


“No, shank you, papal" is the calm reply. 
He bites the ends of his moustache savagely. 


| Then he-eays,— 


How these things come to pasa the wisest | 


philosopher has failed to explain; we only 
know that one woman will infatuate a man 
who has been proof against the charme of 
doz-us of her sex, and that beauty, intellect, 
virtue, or even yoush, are none of them essen- 
bial for the purpose, 

Tous it bapgens that Captain O-rew, at 
the ae of sixty, is engaged to marry Mrs. Tre- 
leaven, who pleads guilty to forty-seven, and 
the circumstance of her having two grown ap 
daughters and one eon does not dauns him 

Poor Constance had not anticipated any- 
thing of this kind on her resarno from school, 

She had mentally planned out the life she 
would lead as mistress of ber father s house. 

Being fond of reading, and knowing qwell 


i 
| 
} 


‘‘] auppose you will be civil to them, and 
will make them feel at home if they come 
here?"’ 

‘* Yes, Tam always polite to people in my 
own house,” she replies briefly, fearing her 
aoquiessence may be framed into.an invita- 
tion, 

Then she leaves.the room, and soon after: 
warde Captain Carew goes off to pay his morn- 
ing call upon the lady of his choice. 

He ie quite beaming when he returns a few 
hours laser, and he says, almost affection: 
ately,-- 

“Mra. Treleaven quite understands your 
feelinu3, Connie, and she says she is smre you 
will aoon ges over your prejudice against her. 


! Sheis nos ging to stand upon ceremony with 


that her education is by no means perfect, ehe | 


had meant to have masters to eaperintend her 
studies for at least shree mornings in the 
week, and on the other three to learn cookiag 
and become a good housekeeper, 

Constance is fully imbued with the convic- 
tion that women of the present veneration 
ought to be more in every condition of life 
than their grandmotbers were before them; 
thet they ought to be companions to their 
hushbanos and fathers. as well as good honae- 
keepers and good mothere; tha) they have 
social daties to perform, duties even to the 


us, bat is coming in this evening to dinner.” 

‘To dinner!” eohoes the girl ; “ there is 
notning ordered.” 

‘*On yes there is,” replies her father with 
aemiie. “I called on two or three of the 
tradespeople, and ordered things as I came in. 
And, by the way, my dear, it isn’t worth while 
for you to take the housekeeping into your 
heods, Well potter along as we have done 
antil a decided change comes. Cook and I 
understand one another, and old Jenifer won't 
take the eame high hand with ms as she 
wou'd with you.” 

“* Very well, paps,” ia the dejected answer. 





Here is another of bor castles toppled down 
before she had quite finished building it. 

She had looked forward, even when ehe wa; 
at school, to having a key basket, and taking 
the management of her father’s house, She 
even flatters herself that she could order o 
very good dinner, and she has potitively 
revelled in the idea of having a good: store- 
room. 

And now all this is knocked.on the head 
before the keys have been in her poszession a 
single day, and even this brief power is to be 
taken from her. 

But pride prevents her from making any 
ope and she is silently straggling with 
r mortification, when her father says,— 

“Ah! yes, I had almost forgotten to tell 
you. I met Sir Wilfred Marshall jast now, 
and he asked after you, and said he was,glad 
you were at home, so I invited him to.coms 
in thie evening. I did say come to dinner, 
but he said he would look in for an hour 
alterwards.”’ 

Bir Wilfred Marshall coming here his 
eveniag ?”’ cries Constance, in dismay. 

‘* Yos, why not?'’ asks her father, carily. 

He fancies she objects to the Baronei's 

resence in company with Mrs. Treleaven and 
SS family ; but Constance is thinking of that 
scene in the tunnel not a couple of miles 
distant,.and of the brief glance she canght of 
Sir Wildred’s face as he hurried pass and ous 
of the station yesterday. 

‘t Nothing; only I didn's think he would 
care to come,” she replies, evasively. 

Then she hastens to her own room, de- 
vyoutly wishing that she had some valid 
excuse for staying there, or for going away 
from the house so that she might avoid meet- 
ing this woman who is to be ber atep-mosher, 
and. the man whom she believes to have been 
guilty of a fearful crime, 

And yet only yesterday moraing she had 
locked forward eagerly to being at home in 
her father’s house, and to again seeing Sir 
Wilfred Marshall. 

‘I wonder Sir Wilfred cares to come, I 
wonder he can or dare go anywhere,” she 
thinks with dread. ‘I might have.been mis- 
taken, might have ht I had dreamed it 
all, if it had not been the blood on ths 
seat of the carriage; that was undeniable 
enough. I have the stain of it atill upon my 

chief, and I seem #0 have smelt. blood 
and dreamed of blood from shat; honr so this." 

She covers her face with her bands, and 
tears well into her eyes. Tis thonght of this 
threatened step-mother is dreadfal enough, 
but the conviction that between her and the 
man who has won her heart stands this ax- 
discovered crime, takes from her all hops of 
release from the domestic discomfort she 
anticipates, and crushes.all her secret dreams 
of happiness in the futare. Ooupled with 
this is the dread of punishment coming upon 
him for his crime, and of serious consequences 
upon herself for her silence, and these feel- 
ings torment her like vindictive demons, rob- 
bing her life of all that can make it enjayable. 

A message from her father requeatiog her 
to come and give him his afternoon cup.of 
tea rouses her from her depression, and she 
complies mechanioally; bat there is some- 
thing in her face and manner ao strange that 
the Captain is annoyed, believing that it is 
caused by resentment against his choice, and 
he says, sharply,— 

‘*T hope you will put ona decent gown and 
appear more pres + than this when my 
friends come, You are looking as solemn as 
& mute at a faneral.” 4 . 

“ Yes, I feel like one,” she replies, with & 
deep-drawn sigh; ‘bat I will try to rouse 
myself, and if I fail you must please forgive 
me,” 

“Bat you must not fail,” says her father, 
sternly, “I would not have Sir Wilfred 
Marshall see you with such a gloomy counter- 
ance as you have now for anything you could 
give me. He would go away with all sorts of 
ridiculous notions in his head, and I have 
very particular reasons for keeping on good 
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terms with him. Very particular—you under- 
stand me?" 

Constance gives a shuddering assent, then 
escapes to her owa room to prepare for the 
ordeal before her, 





CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THEY MEET, 


Constasc# Carew has obeyed her father’s 
oommand, and has dressed herself for dinner. 
She ig not in mourning, bat she feels goo 


gad to wear the pretty galmon-coloured pilk . 


dinner dress which Madame Blonde madeand 
that suits her perfeotly, co she takes ous fzqm 
her wardrobe a black lace gown, the half Jow 


bodice of which is thickly embroidered -with {her 


orezconss of fine jet bugles. 
This gown has seen its best days; but 


nostbing-could be more becoming to her elegant | my 


figure, nothing could bester show by contrast 
the smooth whiteness of her neck and arms, 
= — delicate tints of her prond and beanti- 

None of these 4 strike ‘her, she is #09 
much annerved, too depreased to take pleasure 
in her personal appearance, 

— men upon ae > eet her 
lait on whom depend r happiness, 
have both fatled:her. 


pt 
With ber father’s second marriage she feels 


that she will. be ousted from his heart; and 
until that tragedy in the tunnel is cleared up 
or explained away, she cannot and will not 
allow her shoughtea to dwell lovingly upon Sir 
"area tnt popndtoe 
ir Wi has n nally pro her, 
but he said eo.much on the lass occasion the 
mot, that she felt- very sure he would do so on 
the first opportunity, as scon as she had left 
school altogether; and now she dreads the 
declaration with something like terror, for 
which, until yesterday, she has been looking 
forward with secret hope, 
_ Her father stares es her when she.comes 
into the ro0m; she Jeoks,.s0 like har dead 
mother that he feels ‘an, ugopmatorsable, sanga- 
tion inthe region of abe heart, and he relieves 
his feelings ,by saying -in atone of dis. 


‘approval, — 
is hisok ;, have you nothing else 40 
“Yes, but I prefershig,”’ ale replies, gently. 
“T am motatjall wall 4oday, and. eannot 
hen ae g ‘ 
reupon ,Oapiain Carew .shrags his 
‘shonidera and merebes out-of sheroom. He 
does not want, another contention with hia 
daughter, and.ehe das, yielded .2o dar, that 
she bas dressed andés maising:to receixe his 


‘Ruests, 

Poor, Constemas feels like @ stranger in her 
fathcr's house, abe hashed nothing 40 do with 
(the ordering of (the dinner, nething with the 
‘arrangement of the tenle;-she Captain and 
‘cooks/havenptdled:the fires besween them, and 
the Captain and gardener Bave out .and 
@rranged ithe: domers, while old. Jeniferiand 
the -yonng -honsemaid shave dopked, after the 
plate. and sabletiven. 

“Iam jast a mere nobody,” thinks.¢he 
proud girl, bittesly, Tnay. none of them 
want me, I have not a voice in anything. Oh! 
I was far, far ha at-school, I wish I had 
never lets is. I\wieh Levere with Misa Barlow 

1 Mise Mary used to he very cross gome- 

times, bat I ida’? oare for ther, and: Miss 
Carzia was alwaya amiable; and then there 
‘were Maggio and Edith, and many osbers of 
‘whom I was,so fend.” 

Bhe pauses, suddenly recollecting some- 

it ead extiaina ina tone of vexation,— 

I promised:to write and say I reached 
homesately ; well, I must,.do it to-morrow. 
4nd I lixemise:vowed that E would write daily 
to Hilda @arebull, and-tall wer all abont my 
life here, and:fix a. date stor, her 40 come and 
visit me. Bas that is all d now, I 
could nat invite ber if I woald, and I.dare not 
write the thoughts and fears that fill may 


heart. No, itisn’s possible, My girlhood and 
my girlish hopes lefs me yesterday when I 
stepped into that railway carriage at Padding- 
ton 


She bows her head, an expression of intense 
sorrow comes over her beantifal countenance ; 
and at- this moment the door opens, and Mre. 
Treleaven enters, accompanied by Osptain 
— an followed by her son and younges} 


aghter. 

The sorrow gives place 40 a sweet gravity 
on Constance Garew's face; she rises and 
‘advances with cold courtesy to recsive her 
father’s gueats. 

“Howdoyxoudo, Mra. Treleaven?” she says, 
¢xtending\herhand, and by her perfestly.com- 

manner relicving that lady of the 
\ 8 to-whether.or not she coughs .to kisa 


mtn nos ie Solos ce 
me oe : . You know 
tenant Nellie, and na son James;” 


Offepring, then walks off with the Captain to 


i 


Constance shakes hands with thetwo young 
le, whom she knows slightly, and she 

mighs have some diffisalty in making conver. 
gation, if Nellie Treleaven, who is rather given 
to gueb, did notexelaimin her usually effasive 


yle. 
*©Oh ! I amo glad 40 meet you again, Miss 
Carew. I do hope-we shail bs very good 
friends. Mother was quite vexed that you 
were not well enough 40 come and see us ings 


It is woey kiod of her," Constance feels 
y 


‘*T suppose your journey upses you, didn’t 
i¢?” pureuss Nellie, whose tongue, once set 
going, scarcely knows when to stop. 

‘* Yes, I suppose it did,” replies our heroine, 
trying to speak indifferently. 

“Tt must have upset somebody else very 
much more than it did you,” here James 
Feeleaven remarks, with such significant 
maeaning in his voica that Constance ig 
thrown. off her guard, and asks, with undis- 
guised anxiety,— 

‘*Why? What has happened?” 

‘I don’t know if I onght to tell you,” re- 
plies she young man, doubifally. ‘Is isn't 
exactly the subjeat thas one would have 
started.” 

‘‘ Tell mo what is, if you can,” says Con. 
atanca, with such evident sagernesa, that he 

“ Trere.ign’s much to tell after all, When 

ithe.train, by whioh you-travelled from Londen, 
nejohed Newton Abbot, the next station to 
this,-yeu know, & porter, opening a carriage 
door for some people to.get in, found the com. 
partment spattered with blood and pieces of 
broken glass. They also found a railway 
é with the mame ‘Constance’ written in- 
side.” 
‘' How horrible!" .exclaims the girl who 
~hears shia mame. ‘ Did, they find anything 
ielge, anything to.explain it?” 
‘\ No, nothing as yet,” isthe answer. ‘ The 
police have taken the matter in hand, but 
everything .is.wrapped in mystery. The 
guard of the train, deolazes that a lady and 
gentleman travelled ia that compartment 
from London ; -while.one .of the men engaged 
-at she station at Dewlich, says there were two 
amen insthat tment when the train left 
there. Here. at Teignmouth nobody seems to 
have looked imso the .earsiage at all.’ 

‘It's very unpleasant,” wemarks Constance, 
ywith o ‘shudder, while Nellie Treleaven ex- 
olaims,— 

‘Yes, do let us talk of something more 
cheerful, By the way, you are not over- 
pleased -with that little arrangement, are 


She,nods her head in the direction of the 
matore couple at thefarther,end of the room, 
and Conatance, who is nota little surprised 
@*t ch an outspeken question, replies, 





frankly,— 


the farther ond of the soom to lvok at a |) 


a ; How can I be expected to be pleased with 
is ” 

‘Well, that’s jast my feeling,” assenta 
Nellie, ‘I think it is preposterous for people 
at their time of life to think about getting 
eo thoy’d much better think abonsy being 


“On, I don’t say that,” exsostulates Con- 


nce, 

“Don't you?" continues Nellie. ‘ Well, 
then I do. We-were awfaliy savage with 
mother, and we told her so plainly. We don’t 
want a stepfather lording it over ur. Bat it 
was of no-use; you might as well try to turn 
the.tide back when is is coming in. And we're 
worse Off than you are, for Kate and James 
and I ean’s touch a penny of father’s money 
while mother lives, and you will be fres to do 
#8 you like when you coms of age.” 

* Yes, bunt I\baveshree years to wait before 
= time. .merives,’’ ascents Constance, dole- 


y. 

‘Qh, #hree years isn'tmouch,” says Nellic, 
cheerfally, “ James is going to London for 
three years to study art; folly, isn’t it, with 
our father's practice going a-begging aa it 
were, and only m by ths junior 
partner?" 

* Ah, yes; your father was a solicitor, was 
he not?" Constance. 

** Yeo, she ot the fiem, and a very good 
practice he bad too,’' replies Nellie; ‘and if 
James woald step into his place, he might 
soon be @ rich man.” 

“] hate the chicanery of the law,” here 
James Treleaven interposes, ‘‘and I dislike 
the restraints of office work.” 

** Yes, shere’s the rab,’’ asserts Nellie; ‘he 
dislikes. restraint, so now he is going toLondon 
to become a great artist, and for three years 
the ohancs of returning and becoming apartner 
in the firm will bs open to him.” 

‘They may as well close it at onos,’’ says 
James, disdainfolly. ‘I shall never become 
a lawyer, I dislike the work too much.” 

Constance makes no comment upon thie, 
and Nellie Treleaven remarks,— 

‘* You know it will be the wisest plan for 
you and for us to make the best ci? this 
arrangement,” with anod.in the direciion of 
the elderly couple. ‘ Ma isn’t a bad one to 
ges slong with if you let her have her own 
way, and I don’t sappose your-father is -very 
peppery if you don’t cross him." 

* On no, paps ia amiable enough.” reinrzs 
Constance, and then she says mo moxe dn tas 
subject. The idea.of having to yield to Mea, 
Treleaven is still too distasteful to be con- 
sidered. diapassionately. 

Fortanataly, at.this moment, diansr ia an- 
nounced, and presently the party of five are 
seated in the handeome dining-room, and 
Constanee, recognising the worldly wisdom 
contained in Nellie's remarks, compels harasalt 
to be cheerfal in countenance, and even cor: 
dial in manner to her unwelcome guests. 

They, on their part, are quite ready to go 
more than half way towards friendliness. Mrs. 
Treleaven, indeed, becomas.almost stfootiouate 
in her behaviour towards ber future step- 
daughter ; and Captain Carewtakes the firet 
opportunity after their retarn to the drawing- 
room of saying in a low tone, to hia 
daughter,— 

* Taank you, dear, 1 knew you would try 
to please me,"’ 

Conatance gives him 8 pathebic glance—a 
glanee shat reminds him of her dead mosher— 
then she tarna tothe piano to comply wish Mr. 
James Treleaven’s request fora song. 

She is atill singing when Sir Waltsed Mar- 
shall is announced. 
Tae drawing-room.isa longone. The piano 
at which she is seated is at the farsner end 
from the door, and consequently, Constance 
doesnot know that the Baroncst is in the 
room, until, having finished her song, she 
visep, tens, and for the firat time perceives 
him 


Bhe bas nerved herself for this meeting, and 
yes her colonr comes and goes quickly. She 





hesitates to give him ner hand, though polite- 
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[‘‘I MEAN TO MABRY MBS, TAELEAVEN, SAY WHAT YOU WILL AGAINST BER!" SAID CAPTAIN CABEW.] 


ness compels her to do it, and she looks into 
his eyes with a questioning gaze which puzzles 
him almost as much as it puzzles Mrs. Tre- 
leaven, who likewise observes it. 

Sir Wilfred is a tall fine man of two or three 
and thirty. For a few years before he suc- 
ceeded to the title he had been in the army, 
and he still has a certain military air about 
him which many of his lady friends consider 
very fascinating. 

His hair is auburn, his eves are blue, his 
features are large and regular, and with the 
exception of a well trained moustache, many 
shades lighter than his hair, his face is closely 
shaven. 

He owns Naucombe Park close by, and he 
and Captain Carew have been on very friendly 
terms ever since he came to live here on the 
death of his uncle three years ago. 

Constance was only fifteen then, and has 
since spent mest of her time at school ; but he 
has seen her at intervals, has admired her 
greatly, and is almost, though not quite, sure 
that he loves her. 

Eight months have new elapsed since they 
last met, and Constance stands before him te- 
night as a new revelation of gentle and 
womanly loveliness, 

Her rapidly changing colour, her question- 
ing eyes, her slightly parted lips, her tall, 
elegant breathing form, se graceful and 
willowy, yet so queenly in its dignity, all 
appeal to his imagination, while there is about 
her a subtle charm which makes captive his 
heart on the spot. 

A fire seems to rush through his veins, the 
wild fever of love thrills every nerve and fibre 
of his body, and then he finds himself taking 
her hand in his own, and releasing it reluct- 
antly, while Captain Carew says with impress- 
ment. 

‘You know Mrs. Treleaven, Sir Wilfred?” 

How he gets through the rest of that evening 
Sir Wilfred does not know. It remains vaguely 
upon his mind that, after the first doubtfal 





or rather, he feels that her will would oom 
her to avoid him, if some subtle power which 
she is too weak to combat did not draw her 
eyes and thoughts towards himeelf, 

He ie not —— happy through it all. Ne 
man in love ever is sPpy until he knows his 
passion is returned, and that all obstacles that 
stand between him and the object of his choiee 
are removed. 

Bat still there is a fascination in the very 
presence of Sonstance, and although Mrs, 
Treleaven and her daughters make great 
demands —- bis attention, and he feela 
uncomfortably jealous at the manner in which 
Mr. James Treleaven devotes himself to Con- 
stance, he still cannot tear himself away until 
the ether guests are departing. 

Then he tries to linger in his adieu, but 
Constance shrinks from him, as theugh she 
would avoid giving him her hand at parting if 
she knew how to do so. 

Bat he takes this reserve on her part as a 
gocd omen for the success of his suit, as a 
mute acknowledgment that his passion is 
reciprocated ; and when he at length leaves the 
house, he seems te walk upon air, so light is 
his heart, so happy dees be feel under the 
glamour which this timid girl’s eyes have cast 
over him. 

As for Constance Carew, she says adieu to 
her guests, and even submits patiently when 
Mrs. Treleaven and her daughter embrace her, 
them she kisses her father, and ercapes to her 
own room, declining the help of old Jenifer, 

She wants to be alone; and when the door 
is lecked, and no human eye can see ber agony, 
she flings herself upon a couch at the foot of 
ber bed, and covering her face with her hands 
she groans inaudibly,— 

* He is guilty, I saw it in his face, I noticed 
how he started and turned pale when Mre. 
Treleaven referred again to the state of the 
railway carrisge when it reached Newton 
Abbot, and I saw him give a furtive glance at 
me when he beard that I had come down by 


greeting, Constance rather shrinks from him, | the eame train; but he said nothing about 





being in it himself, though I saw him leave 
that very carriage, and he only can say what 
really took place in it!" 

She glances reund the familiar room hoping 
vainly that she is the viotim of some night- 
mare, from which she will presently awaken ; 
but this hope speedily deserts her, and she 
bows her head again, and wrings her bands 
helplessly as she moans,— 
sa i he is guilty; and, O Heaven, I love 

m 

This is to her the most terrible of it 
all; she loves him, and, because she loves him, 
she will remain silent, will allow a murderer 
to go uppunished for his crime. 

But though her love will make her keep bis 
secret, and will thus make her in the eyes of 
the law his accomplice, it will not make her 
give him her hand aeress this deed 0) biccd. 
No, though she love him with all h ¢: beart, 
and soul, and strength, she cannot ecrrent t0 
share her lot with one upom whose brow i: tks 
brand of Cain, 

Se this night, which to bim is so bright 
with love and hope for the future, is to ber 
the darkest and most terrible she bas ever 


spent! 
” (To be continued.) 








Txe activity which the Queen displays ie 
really surprising. Those who are much 
younger would most of them feel great fatigue 
in travelling, even in a saloon car, from South- 
ampton toBalmoral—nearly two day’ journey. 
However luxuriously a Royal saloon may be 
fitted up, the eternal and wearisome grind of 
the wheels cannot be entirely smothered— 
there is always some vibration, and the 
stoppages tend to ‘‘ murder sleep.” When at 
Osborne her Majesty spends much of her time 
in the open air, invariably breakfasts in 4 
little wooden house on the Jawn, constructed 
with sliding panels, 20 that the Royal occupant 
bas free air to breathe while sheltered from the 
prevailing wind. 
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RO\VELEITS.) 


WHERE THE WATER 
LILIES GROW. 


ee 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* Woe for love when his eyes shall be 
Open’d upon reality.” L. £. L, 


A summer sky without a cloud to mar its 
deep szure, dazzling to the eyes, which pierced 
through the overhanging green and gold of 
msjestic trees; a stretch of calmly-flowing 
water, fringed by rushes and meadow-sweet, 
with forget.me nets creepirg down to kiss the 
slow-rippling stream ; @ patch of water lilies 
golden and white; and then, to make the scene 
perfect, juet a bit ef human life—a man and a 
— seated in & roomy beat moored close by 

é lilies, 

€ man, perhaps, wae twenty-five, goodly 
to look upon, albeit eyes and mouth too spoke 
of a latent cruelty: the features were as 
clearly cut as shcse of a Greek statue, and 
from onder leve. black brows looked thought- 
fal intensely brown eyes, 

It was @ face that impressed one with its 
power, its intellect and refinement ; snc when 
the mouth smiled one would not have that 
face changed in anything—even the sallow 
complexion seemed natural to it. Who could 
imagine Noel Glynn with a skin fair as a 
woman’s ? 

The girl was younger than he by some six 
years—she could not possibly have been more 
than nineteen, Bhe was emal and slight, 
With a delicate bigh-bred face. curly brown 

air, hezel eyes, and the most kissable mouth 
under the sun. She was not pretty, although 
moat folks called ber so. She had not a 
reguar feature, and yet she was co attractive 
that the young men of Ingatedell who were 
not fortunate enough to know her sighed for 
an introduction. 


| brimmed hat she wore. 





[ VaLERTB,’? NOEL SAID HOABSEBLY, ‘I LovE xou!'’] 


The mobile face, the ever-varying expres- 
sion of her clear eyes, had a charm all their 
own—the eyes were a power in themselves. 
Just now she had raised them to Noel’s—they 
looked deeper and darker by reason of the 
shadow thrown over them by the broad- 


‘ Ingatedell,” she said, softly, ‘bas no 
lovelier spot than this. I was never fond of 
the country until we came here. It takes 
time to get used to the solitude and quiet." 

“Then,” said Noel, ‘‘you have lived in 
some big place?" 

‘Our home was at Canterbury. I daresay 
you would not think it a very lively place, but 
I love it. I believe I like all things ancient, 
and it used to make even me feel good to live 
under the shadow of the grey cathedral walls. 
Bat I was ill, and a stupid doctor ordered 
change ef air, and papa sent me down here. 
He was obliged himself to go to Cuba on busi- 
ness, and he felt we should be safer here. Oh, 
dear! if yeu knew how ridiculous I was when 
I first came, how you would laugh. I dared 
not walk alone through the fields or stroll 
down by the river. I always had an awfal 
sense that semeone was near, and would 
either stab me or throw me into the water. 
Conetitutionally I am a coward." 

‘You riaicolous child!" indulgently. 
“But, 0 course, you have overcome these 
fears now?” 

‘ Except at night; and then, no matter how 
brightly the meon may shine, I would not 
venture out alone for a king’s rantom. I 
think to make a moonlight walk safe or plea- 
sant in the country one requires a multitude.” 

Noel laughed. 

‘I'm not partial to a crowd.” Then he 
raid, meditatively, “‘I wonder how you would 
like London?" 

‘*]’ve an impression I should hate to live 
there. The noise and bustle would confuse 
me, and the squalor one could not help to see 
would make me wretched.” 








‘* You forget what vast recources of pleasure 





it has. Just think how good it would be to 
revel in the music of the opera—the joy of 
seeing a really good play——"’ 

‘ Oh!" she interrupted, smiling, ‘‘ you will 
think me quite a barbarian, but I frankl 
confess I should not care the least little bit 
for the opera. I know no language but my 
own. When I was a child I was very weakly, 
and papa refused to allew me to study much ; 
but as music was a real passion with me, he 
did not forbid me to practise that. But I 
would like to attend a really good theatre— 
and I dearly love a circus.” 

‘*Most children do,” said Noel, drily, but 
his eyes emiled. ‘I used to in the remote 
days of my juvenility,” 

“TI suppose you are tefribly antiquated? 
You remind me of Mand's lover, who rays,— 


‘ Ah! what shall I be at fifty, 
Should Nature keep me alive, 

If I find the werld so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five?’ 


and sometimes, too, like Maud’s poor lover, 
you are very bitter. I fall to wondering if 
you have had false friends.” 

“ Buppose I bad, Val, what then? Yes, 
little girl, I have not found too much con- 
stancy in the world; and yet perbaps the 
fault has been more my own than that of my 
friends—I expected more of them than I could 
give, I am a jealous fellow, and I must be 
all or nothing to the man or woman who wins 
my affection. Divided regard will not satisfy 
m , 


e. 

“I don't think,” said the girl, thoughtfully, 
‘* that I am jealous—that is, if there were one 
I loved, I would not doubt that one withou 
jast and evfiicient cause.” 3 

As she spoke, the hot blood flashed over 
throat and brow, and the bands tbat held the 
water lilies trembled even as the wind-stirred 
meadow: sweet, 

Noel bent forward and kissed her. 
neither repuleed him nor returned bie caress 
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but the coloar in her cheeks faded as quickly 
as it had come, and her lips quivered. 
he possessed 
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With a little emile himself of 
= Val. chad miss hen I ? 

* Val, yon: mew am_gone?”’ 
he asked, in lover-like tones. 


“ Yea,” she answered, steadily. ‘We have 
been good feiends.’’ 

“And our gummer ‘has been a pleasant 
one,” he weston. “Lghall-think of it:often 
when. I am) back in.town.” 

‘"When do you.go?"'#he asked, and not all 
herefforts could hold:her voice firm then. 
ot sdormatategagee, 1s will be bard tagantano 

‘ » it wil ar 
again, I wonder what yon will do 


weer throughout the winter? Is will. 
y lively here!” 


haps,” she said, looking up demarely, 
“‘] ghall not stay at Ingatedell. I may-even 
go — for a short time. Shali Leee-you 


**I do not know,” in a changed tone; ‘“qre4: 


many be far apart. London is a‘big } 
Naleric,and no doubt you will find.so ; 
-pleagure to engross-your time and thoughts, 
that you will forget all about me, and our 
foolish, happy times,” 

A hart look darkened her clear eyes. 

“I shall not forget,” she said, and in her 
heart there was a sudden sense of unrestand 


pain. 

He had-been all in all to her of late. Did 
he wish, in parting from Ingatedgll, to pars 
also and for ever with her? Saregly he loved 


her! She had not been vain enough to | Jong 


imagine affection where no sficetion was ! 

"What are you thinking?” «asked Noel, 
with a quick glance at the downcast face. 
“t Why are you so suddenly quiet?” 

“Oh, I have an occasional meditative 
mood,’ she answered, looking up swiftly. 
‘'Tam not always rattle-pated,”’ and then she 
laughed as never in her-young life had she 
laughed before; and her companion, recog- 
nising tbat new note in her voice, stirred 
restleesly in his seat. 

“The sun is getting low,” she said, a 
moment later, ‘‘and my lilies are wanting 
water. Let us start-for home,”’ 

“Why this hurry, Val? We shall not 
have meny more jaunts together.” 

She looked back over her shoulder at the 
-ghining waters. 

“ All pleasant things come to an end, and 
I shall be expsoted at‘ home! Ah, «ee how 
lovely it all is! ‘Will I ever find anything 
go fair again?” ‘When. she turned once more 
to him, her lips were smillog, but ber -eyes 
were sad. 

In silence he rowed down the quiet 
stream. They met no one on their way, 
and coming to @ sequestered spot where the 
bank sloped gently to she river, Noel Glyan 
assigted his companion to land, and a moment 
stood beside her. 

‘'Good-hye, little Val. It has been a de- 
lightfal afternoon. If you are very good, we 
will have a repetition of it to-morrow.” 

His sottened voice, the gentle touch of his 
bands upon her.shoulders, brought back joy 
$0 her heart. 

‘Tell me how to be good, Mr. Glynn,” she 
half whispered. 

“First you must call me Neel, and then 
you shall kiss me good-bye. You have never 
done-so yet.” 

The teil-ta'e colcur came and went in the 
air aweet face, aud with,a quick instinotive 
gesture she drew back; but: be atill retained 
bis gentle hold.of her,.and he felt thatahe was 
trembling like a chidden child. 

“ They gre such easy things to do, Val; and 
wilful as you sre, you are not.cruel. Just one 
bias, dear!” 

She lifted her month to his. 

‘Good-bye, Noel!” she whispered, .and 
tearing herself away, ran up the leaty way, 
aud digappveared from his sight. 

At alitsle distance she paused, breathless 
with the mad joy possessing her, and the 
baste she,had made. 
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‘He loves.me! he loves me!” she said 
over and overagsain, and then such a senee of 
gratefal reverence came upon her that she 
covered up her face and -humbly thanked 
Heaven forthis good gift. 

When she was a litsle calmer she started 
slowiyfor the cottage. Mra. Witham met her 
at the gate. 

‘*My gear,” she said, “I am half afraid 
whilst you are taking these long, solitary 
ram s 


The-orimson bleed. flashed the girl's face-as 
ahe omy thelady\horriedly. 

“ is no meed for fear, mamma; and 
mowilet us-havetes. I ought not to keep you 
20 long waiting.” 

The days and the hours eped by, untilthe 

of Noel Glynn's stay at Ingate- 
A oame. 


‘Mes. Witham had promised :to dine with 
Vioarage family; Valerie had excused her- 
and very guilty she 

god avent towards 


Br after tonight here wont + agen 4 
i eroaiont, lore they parted, 
‘Woel y say the words that shonid 
eon y make her his. Ob! he never could go 


2 
t 


every look and word of 
her eyes. He-was her-bero. He was all that 
was noble and good. How had she ever de- 
served the glory of his love? Ah! how she 
would worship and serve him ail her life 
. She never could repay him for the 
ness he had _— her! So she thought 
in the innocence cf her young heart, and the 
man who went to meet her communed with 
himeelf thus,— 

“She ia a dear little soul, clever and 
affectionate. I think she likes me fairly well; 
and, by Jove ! it is lucky for me I am leaving 
at once. Is wonld never do for me to mar my 
fortune by a hasty and imprudent marriage. 
I don’t suppose she has anything, and I am 
too poor to take a penniless wife. I wish I 
had not gone qniéesofar. I should hate to 
think I -had hurt her. -I’m jast perilously 
near loving her in downright earnest . trath. 
There are times when I Jose my head over 
her; bat then she can’t blame me if she 
suffers the least little hsart.pang. She krev 
we were but flirting when:our—onr friendship 


Bat he was .angry and dissatisfied with 
himself, and consequently prone to visit.his 
displeasure on the girl who loved him. That 
is man-like, isn’t it ? 

They-met at the old place—where the water 
‘lilies grew. Is was already dusk, and the 
great white bloscoma looked like stars.as they 
rested-upon; the dark mass of leaves; she air 
was laden with the perfame of: meadow.awess, 
the. scent of the creamy clematis ; and there 
by the favourite stile stood Valerie, gowned;in 
purest white. 

Her wistfal face-had never, seermed so aweet 
to Noel Glynn as now, and never had her 
innocent eyes given him such. welcame. 

"You are firat, Val,'’ he said, and his voice 
was cold with his efforta at self-repression. 
“IT am-most.ap $; but I was detained on 
the road by a fellow I,know. I deft him as 
soon as I could. Little one, -how- white and 
meaty. you:look! I guppose:the beat-hase tired 

on ” 
mw Yes,” she said, “it has been overpowering. 
When do you go—Noel?” The Jast. word 
was. spoken very timidly and unateadily. 

“To-morrow -morning by the uinefiliy 
train. So this is really good-bye, Val. It 
would be strange if we should mees.agsin.”’ 

Her heart stood still. Would he,leave her 
thus—-she who loved him? she whose love 
he had dons his best to-win? 

** Will you not come back?" she questioned, 
and now her voice was.eold as -hia had;keen. 
*' Not ever?" 

“I think not, Like you, I came here to 
recuperate myself, I eaunot afford any more 
holidays yet."’ 





meetings. 
She thought of all sheir happy meetings, of 
his,and tears rose to 
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“TI think,” she eaid, quickly, “ we are going 
i. shortly. Will you nos oall upon us 

“I think not. Yon gee, I ama bachelor, 
and conld make no return for any hospitalivy 
I. might receive. We have been good iriends, 
little Val, but-we have.each known that with 
she summer onr friendehip must close. We 
must each go our-.geparate oo 

She looked at himthen with wild eyes. 

‘‘Do you mean that you never wish to.see 
meagain? That you will not even write mo 


“when you are away ?"’ 


“y think is — nous ell eens Ss 
said, coldly an ately, intent opon kill- 
ing hez love, and holding fast to his resolve. 
‘' Do not summer fli always endg0?” 

He could not see her face, her hesd was 
drooped so low, and for awhile ahs -did not 
speak; ‘but presently she asked in a Abin 
weak voice, — 

“Did you respect sme go little that you 


‘thonght I -was,, sport for your “idle 
honrs?”’ - * 


"Do nos pnt it dike that, Valerie, “You 
‘must consider .onr 6 positions—and 
remember, $00, the clandestine natare of our 
@id not mean to hart you. I 

+ thatvgon, like myssif, qaite under. 
‘st0od «the footing upon which we-sateod. Les 
us) friends." 
awhile—trees and river seemed in. 
exprieably mixed as seen through #20 mist 
of Valerie's tears. Bat she did not allow 
those two bright drops to-fall as-ehe lifted her 
anguished eyes to his. _ 

‘"Perhaps one day «you will -be sorry you 
valued my friendship—so listle,” she said. 
«I. do not know—men are.so croel—and I did 
not. gaess what the end of this would be. You 
were wiser than I. You might have spared 
me a little if only becauze I was ignorant and 
young; but men care nothing about these 
things. Oh! I could have borne everything 
bravely, bat the though’ that you hold me in 
such light esteem as to believe ma guilty of a 
vulgar flirtation.” 

* Valerie!" and he stretched his hand to 
her, but she shrank back, 

‘*Don’t touch me! I opuld not bear it! 
There is nothing lett for -you to say but good- 
bye—that means ‘God be with you!’ You 
won't refase to say that one litile prayer in 
my behalf? See how the river rans on! I 
shall remember and shudder all my life over 
this picture before us—the tall green rashes, 
the bending trees—and I shall hate water 
lilies as long as I live! Now-let me,go. Take 
your arm: from about me. We:are nos friends 


‘any more—and yet—oh! yes with all my 


heart I pray ‘ Heaven bless,you |’” 

“ Valerie 1'’ he-said, ** Valerie !,do. not leave 
me.so. I did mot guesa bow hard I,had made 
things for you. I.can.only pray forgiveness, 
I can.only hope you-will forges.”’ 

“Women are 80. good at forgetting,” ahe 
answered, bisterly, and lefts him. 


ee ammmeiedl 


CHAPTER. II. 


* Heavy is the lot of woman; heavy is her loving 
lot— 
If it thus must share incommon, love with those 
who know it not,” L. E. L, 


A xgan had gone by, and, how .ofsen, in that 
time Nosl Glynp had thought of Valerie 
Witham he wonld have been, ashamed 40 say. 
He was not easy in his conesience about.her. 
There were times when he meditated. writing 
her, bas that was. when,be had lefts Ingatedeli 
some monthg,,and he was,nos ad ali sore. his 
letter wonld find her, for, like himegit, shehad 
been, but.a bird of pasaage. ‘ 

They had met fires at chargh, and their 
insredaction had heen effsoted by the friendly 
Vioar. Atierthatshere;had followed chance 
and casual encounters, and perhaps neisher. of 
them conid tell how they dritted into making 
sppointments. 

It had been a very pleazant.dime to Noel, 
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q@ho had been fairly fascinated by thia haz:l- 
eyed girl. To do bim justice, he was not that 
despicable oreatnre a male flirts, and be had 
not intended mattera should .go.so far. 

He remembered Valerie. now with & tender- 
ness which, ander favourable circumstances, 
might quickly develop into love. He. wished 
she had been less -in earnest. Sonietimes he 
wished he had never bidden her ood-bye ; 
and he hated himaelt when, he thought of. that 


patting scane by the river, of the anguish on 


ghat young white face. 

“Tt only ehe-had been my equal, andI had 
not been 80 horribly poor! What could a 
struggling berrister do with a young wife, 
and # wife with no influence? Very likely 
ghe -has s orowd of needy and disrepntab!e 
friends, too, Witham! I never knew anyone 
of the name before. Poor little Val!” and 
shen he tvisd,.and.always vainly,.to forget her. 
“ No donbt,” he would.say, when her memory 
go persistently haunted him, ‘no donbé she 
ig- reconciled to.things now. Pzobably she is 
married #0 some worthy fellow in her own 
station.” 

It was Joly, bat town was.atili fall, and 40 
Noel, in bis grim chambers, the heat was 
almost insufferable; bat he conld not yet 
afford to take his annual vacation owing to & 
gudden and rare overpressure of work. 

‘Ashe walked down the Sirand, he found 
himself wishing for some little break in the 


_ monotonous.round of hialite; and before his 


mind's eye rose & perfect vision of the shining 
river, the branshing trees, and the pure fair 
Jaca of Valerie,.as he stooped once—how long 
ogo it seemed !—to kiss her. A voioe by his 
side startled him. 

‘ Fiowera,.sit ?.Don’tsay.no! Lookat these 
er lilies, Tares.a penny, sir. Obeap.ad 

MH $ ” 


He half -stretohed ont his hand to sake the 
waxen blossoms; then with a flash Valerie's 
words came back to im, ‘‘I.shall hate water 
lilies as long aa I live,” and droppiog & penny 
into the girl's hand he passed -harriedly on, 
‘angry that he should be reminded at every 
pang the little girl who had spoken those 
words. 

He had not gone far when he was again 

aeted; shia time ina. man’s voice. 

“ Halio, Glynn! what a brown stady you're 
in. I'll vow you would have passed without 
seeing me, only I was #00 quick for you. 
Where are you going?” 

“ Nowhere.ia particalar. I came ont for a 
atretch, not feeling quite like work this. morn- 
ing.” 

“ Jast my condition,” Isugked Jack Sian- 
nard, who was supposed to be studying ;medi- 
sine, “I'll.take.e.tarn.with you. By.theway, 
have you any engagement to-night? No? 
That is jolly, Look here, you shall go wish 
me to my aont’s ball, Mrs, Antrobas, you 
know. I’va carte blanche to take any cham, 
and you're a. favourite with her." 

“ Yoo're awfolly. good, Stannard ; but balla 
are not inmy line.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You,ehut, yourself up until 
you are growing a confoundediy misanstbropi- 
eal:reclase. I won’t takes refasal; and I say, 
par I want you.to come if only to seo Miss 

rz e,”’ 

“And who is Misa Yorke?” questioned 
Noel, drawlingly. 

“Oh, you Goth! I ia culpable ignorance 
not to kaow. She ie the only daughter and 
heiress of Cathbers Yorke the millionaire, and 
the prettiest, wittiess girl about town. All 
the fellows.are raving over her, You won't 
refuse to come now. 1.80 particularly wish 
you to, know her!" 

‘* You are enthusiagtio, Jack! Is it a. case 
with you-at.laas? ” 
se ‘Oa, shat up!” was-the polite response. 

Can’t a:fellew.admire & girl without falling 
in love. with her?’ 

“ That depends.en the fellow's-self-control a 
good deal, and the lady's powers of fascina- 
tion atill more,” langhed Neel, with a little 
bitter sense of hie own, ehortcomiags in the 
past. Bet.you, Ssannard, are so lucky that 





you may even aspire to an heiress without upon his arm. 
her, 


fear of presumption. ‘Well, just to oblige you 
I'll put in ‘an appearance to-night, but I do 
not promise to stay ; and possibly the divinity 
will disappoint me.” 

“ Tf she dces, I'll.eat my head!" 

Night came, and the friends went together 
to Mrs, Antrobus’s, They were a little late, 


bunt Miss Yorke had not yet arrived, and Noel, 


‘who was not partial to shisform of entertain. ; 
‘ ppd so, almost in silence, they entered the 


ment, discovering a cool recess, ensconced 
himeelf there, snd waa really half aslcep when 
Stannard found him. 

“Youdazy brate,” he said, with his usual 
forcible language, ‘get up. Mies Yorke has 


arrived, and I want to introduce you. She 


has given me permission to present ‘my 
friend’ to her. If you don’t look sharp, you 
won't stand any chance of getting a dance, 
the fellows are filling her tablets: as fast as 
they can!” 

“J don'#swish to dance," Noel said, lazily. 
‘©-J¢ ia t00-hot, and I don’t care about whirl- 
ing round in a crowd; but I don’t mind 
knowing Miss Yorke.” 

“You're contoundedly condescending! 
Look, do you ses that little girl all in white ; 
Antrobas junior ia just leaving her—that ls 
Yorke’s daughter! ‘What the deuce? I say, 
Glynn, what is up with:you?” 

“J am either drunk or dreaming. I know 
her—but not a3 Miss Yorke! Stannard, you 
are having a hoax with me!” 

“Qa my cath no! Tamas much surprised 
as you'to find you are acquaintances; 1 don’é 
understand it all—perhaps when you have 
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He looked entreatingly at 


“ Misa Witham--Mies Yorke, will you let 
me take you to the conservatories—it ia cooler 
there—or wonld you prefer to,dance ?"” 

“T am a little tired,” abe eaid, lightly. 
‘(We will adopt your suggestion. What a 
perfect hostess Mre. Antrobus is!"’ 

He made no reply, be was too engrossed by 


! his own thonghtsand with looking at her; 


‘ conservatories, and having secured a comfort- 
| able geat, he ventured to sink down beside 


ber. 


“IT suppose,” said Valerie, with calm eyes 


| meeting bis, ‘you sre wondering what shia 





{ 


| 
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transformation means? Perbaps, 1 owe it to 
you to explain, seeing that I deceived you as 
to my real identity.” ; 

She waited for him to speak. and at last he 
paid slowly and with evident effort,— 

Te) me juss as. much or as listle as you 
please ; Ido not deserve you should enlighten 
me." 

“Tt we only got our. deserts we shonld not be 
much in Jove with life,” she answered, with the 
pretty smile be so well remembered, ‘' and to- 
night I am inclined tobe gracious. When we, 
Mrs. Witham and I, went down to Ingatedell, 
papa had gone to Cuba; did I tell you that 

fore? and he specially wished Lahould see 
ag little of the world as possible before his 
return, partly on account of my health, 
partly because he feared my prospective for- 
tune might be dangerous to me. In a girlish 
freak I persuaded Mrs. Witham that it would 
be nicer to travel incognito—I was tired of 


spoken with her you'll explain the myssery— being courted for my weslth—and from my 


come on!” 

The little knot of men gathered abou! two 
ladies, made way for the friends to pass, and 
in that moment the younger of them saw 
Noel. White-as death went her mobile face, 
and instinctively she put up her fan to shield 
it moment from his intent and startled look ; 
bus when he reached her side, she lowered it 
and met his eyes fully. 

“Glynn tella me you are old acquaint. 
anceal"’ said Stannard, ‘so there is no need 
for me to play the-part of MC.” 

‘* We have met bafore,” the girl answered, 
* Jong ago.” 

Her voice was quiet and low, her lips 
smiled, and her whole manner had the com- 
posure of a society woman. 

“JT don’t understand,” Noel began con- 
fusedly; she interrupted him with & little 
laugh. 

“I suppose not, Mra. Witham, you 
remember Mr. Glynn, we met him once or 
twice at Ingatedell? Oh, yes, I have one 
dance left; you may have that,”’ and she 
tendered him her tablet. 

She had given hima waltz very low down, 
and he had.to, possess hia soul with patience 
‘until he-conld elaim ker. H+ saw men hover- 
ing about her—he could coant her admirers 
by the aoore, and her lovers were not & few. 

He was bewildered dazed ; he felt like one 
ina dream. Hehad;known her, thoughtof her, 
eame perionusly nearto loving her .aa Valerie 
Witham, a little obsoure girl. He met ‘her 
again as Valerie Yorke, the heiress of the 
great railway contractor. .How pretty and 
bright she was! Evidently she had forgotten 
him and her old love! It was better so, and 
yet, man-like, he sighed for what he had cast 
80 wantonly aside. 

She was wearing white, her dress being 
composed of frosted tulle, with a bodica of 
satin; crimson roses were at her throat, 
crimson roses in her hand, and there were 
aloost priceless pesrie in the wavy masses of 
ber dark hair. This was the girl he had 
spurned, in his pride, a3 being less than his 


equal. 
At last hia waltz came; he went to her 


-pide—she was a little flashed, but quite com. 


posed. 
“Qar dance?” she said, with a pretiy 


smile, “I had half forgotten it.” 
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She-rose and laid her hand ever 80 lightly | 


earliest years she had been my companion, 
almost my mother—in fact, I always have 
called her mamma, never having known my 
own. And now the mystery is explained, I 
wonder if you will forgive my deception. It 
was innocent enough, and no one was hart by 
it.” She paused and looked at him—their eyes 
met, 

‘* Miss Yorke,” he said, with unacoustomed 
humility, ‘it is I who should ask forgiveness. 
I am afraid to think in what esteem you hold 
me.’ 

She Janghed ever ao eoftly, ever so lightly. 

“Do you mesn, it you had known my real 
position in society, you would have treated 
me as &@ different being ?” 

He finshed hotly. 

‘7 did not mean that, Valerie.” 

‘J ceased to be Valerie when I returned to 
my old lifs,” she said, still carelessly. ‘ You 
must get acoastomed to remembering me as 
Mise Yorke. And now tell me about your- 

“JT have little to tell. I have not set the 
Thames.on fire.” 

“Bat you are fairly successfal, I believe,” 
with that careless kindness which was worse 
than. all to bear, which seemed to mean £0 
little, coming from the lips that had held his 
once in a close kiss, 

“Miss Yorke,” he asked, surprised at his 
own audacity, and at that faint thrill of pain 
stirring his heart, ‘do you go to Ingatedell 
this year?” 

No; never any more, I hope. 
is inevfferably dull.” 

“And yet you liked it once; and there are 
some lovely bits of scenery.’ 

‘‘ Notably by the river side,” she answered, 
meeting hia eyes with a hardihood of which 
she had uever deemed herself capable; “ but 
one wearies of rusticity very quickly. I 
speak feelingly. And now let as go back, if 
you please; L have promieed the next dance 
to Mr. Stannard. And if you bave any wish 
¢o remain an acquaintance, you will never 
speak to me of Ingatedell egain. I ‘really 
have grown to loathe the place, and I want to 
forget I ever laid aside, my proper pride and 
dignity. Now I am ready.” 

He had no right to appeal against her de- 
cision, or beg her to stay, if bat a little while, 
with him, So he led ber back to “Jack 
Stannard, and watched with gloomy ‘eyes 


The place 
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whilst she floated gracefully through the 
mazes of the dance; and he told himself he 
= been a brute to her, and a fool to:!him- 


He cared for her more than he had ever 
done, despite the alteration in her—perhaps 
because of it, for men always desire and 
strive for the unattainable. 

All her sweet ingenuousness, which to him 
had been so great a charm, e; and he 
knew that he, and he alone, wrought so 
Ol of sewed, and 

regret, and a pain, no longer 
but growing with aoa ani mene, he 
went back to his solitary chambers long 
before the ball ended. 
re wae the use of staying? She would 
vouchsafe him ne farther speech, nor did he 
dererve she should. ‘ 


Believing her poor and obscure, uncertain 
of his own heart, he had ruthlessly left her 
to bear the misery he had wronght for her. 
Knowiog her, rich and courted, how dare he 
approach her with protestations of love ? 

“I do not see your friend,” said Val, lifting 
her radiant eyes to Stannard’s face; ‘ does 
he a care for pleasure, that he has left so 
ear ” 

“He is not we | & social fellow ; but he's 
awfully clever, and generous too. Did you 
know him very well, Miss Yorke 7?" 

“No,” she answered ; ‘* we never understood 
each other." 

“Then you do not like him? I am 
sorry.” 

“I am simply indifferent to him,” she 
answered, a slight flush rising to her cheek. 
‘One is not prepared to like every man one 
meets. Will you take me to Mrs. Witham ? 
It is growing late, and I confess I am dread- 
fully tired.” 

* Miss Yorke,” he pleaded, ‘‘ grant me one 
favour. Give me a flower that you have 
worn. You'll not refuse so much to one who 
would spend himeelf in your service? "’ 

She hesitated a moment, whilst the colour 
—_ and went in her face, then she 

“You must not talk nonsense to me any 
more. There, take your flower, and let us say 
goodnight. No, I will not choose for you,” 
and ehe held out her bouquet to him. 

“Do you know how oruel your are at 
timea?"’ 

‘Do you know, Mr. Stannard, how very 
angry you are making me? I almost regret 
my concession.” 


So he was fain to pluck a blossom for him. 





self, and lead her back to Mrs. Witham. 

He escorted them to their earriage, linger- 
ing to say,— 

‘‘When may I hope to see you again? 
Would you be at home to me if I called to- 
morrow?” 

“Perhaps. If it is worth a trial, I give you | 
permission to call,”” she answered, laughing 
—. “ Good- night, Mr. Stan- 
nard.” 


She was very quiet throughout the home- 
ward drive, and, pleading fatigue, went at once 
to her room ; and there, dismissing the weary 
maid, she stripped off her finery, loosened the 
heavy masses of her hair, and looked with a 
bitter smile at her own reflection in an oppo- 
site pier. glass. 

* When he thought me poor, I made sport 
for hia idle hours,’’ she said, ‘ He regrets 
now that he was less in earnest. He values 
me socording to my wealth, and I—oh! I am 
fool enough to love him yet. Heaven help 
me! I sball love him till I die!” 

She drew a quick shuddering breath, then 
slowly, slowly sank upon her knees, hiding her 
tortered face in her hands; and so she re- 
mained a long, long while fighting with her 
pain and her love, 

When, at length, she rose, she was as white 
as the dainty garments she bad flung so care- 
lesely by; but her eyes were dark as night 
with the burden of a grief almost too heavy 





for her to bear. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


‘* Nay, those two lovers are not anywhere ; 
If we were they, none know us what we were, 
Nor aught of all our barren grief or glee! 
Thou couldst not watch with me,” 
inburne. 


Ix the days that followed, Noel saw much 
of Valerie Yorke; a sort of fever 
him—he must follow her in her triamphant 
course, although it/was cruel as death to see 
her bestow favours on other men, whilst he 
stood aside. He was miserable in her 
sence, he was doubly wretched and pod we 


when away from her; retribution had come 
quickly to , and he knew that he deserved 
his doom. 


He did not now seek to excuse his own 
conduct ; he only wished with all his heart to 
atone for it, and to win back the heart he 
thought he had lost. In August Mrs, 
Antrobas removed to her pleasant house in 
Berkshire, and insisted that he should aceom- 
pany her. 

“* Jack, of course, goes with us,”’ she said, 
“and Mr. Yorke, Mrs. Witham and Valerie 
have promised to swell our party. I want 
you to know Valerie well; you are not half 
such friends as I hoped you would be, but in 


the country you will have ample time to 
cultivate other. You will come, Mr. 
Glynn?” 


He knew how foolish he was to go near 
temptation, that his was the desire of the 
moth for the star; but he gave the promise 
asked, and arrived three days later at the 
Berkshire mansion. 

Val was the first person he saw; she did 
not know he was expected so soon, and had 
stayed at home on account of a headache. 
She was looking pale and languid ; not even 
the pretty pink gown she wore could impart 
colour to her cheeks, but they flamed crimson 
as Noel was announced. 

“I am so sorry,” she said, courteously. 
“that Mrs, Antrobus and the house-party 
should be out. Papa is somewhere in the 
rear, but I think he is asleep, and he does not 
like to be disturbed. Will you go to your 
room?" 

“I would rather remain here thank you, 
unless you consider me intrusive." 

‘* Not at all,” and she moved away to a 
seat by the window, talking softly the com. 
monest platitudes; she would not try to 
attract hirg by her wit—she dared not trust 
herself to be gracious to him, Jest he should 
guess she loved him stil). They passed a 
dreary half-hour together, and each was 
thankful when Mr. Yorke broke in upon their 
téte-a: téte. 

« Mr, Glynn must really weloome your visit 
as that of an angel,”’ Val said, laughing. ‘I 


| am such a stupid companion to-day. I sup- 


pose I may go now?” and, waiting for no 
response, she glided away, whilst her father, 
& short, slight man, of a melancholy type, sat 
down to entertain Noel. 

Most scrupulously did Val avoid him on 
every possible occasion, until even Mrs. 
Anvtrobus remonstrated with her. 

‘* My dear, Noel Glynn is my ideal of young 
manhood : he is handsome, clever, ambitious, 
and best of all—honourable. Why do you s0 
dislike and scorn him?" 

“I never said I disliked him!" Val 
answered, with flaming cheeks, * but I refuse 
to see that I should devote my attention to 
him, It is one of my caprices not to follow 
the popular idol, and every one here idolises 
Mr. Glynn in a ridiculous fashion.” 

That day Mrs. Antrobus had planned a 
water party, and it chanced that Noel walked 
by Val. She was carrying a sunshade and a 
book ; he offered to relieve her of the latter, 
but she declined curtly. 

‘* Why will you never let me do anything 
for you?” he asked. 

She, looking anywhere but at him, an- 
swered,— 

‘I am so fond of my independence! " 





“Bat you allow Stannard and others to 
minister to your wants!” 

“« That is different; they are friends of old 
standing ;"’ and then she turned with a smile 
to Mre. Witham who was near, “ Won't you 
join us? you Jook so lonely,” she said, “ and 
Mr, Glynn and I haven't a single taste in 
common ; it is really too bad Mrs. Antrobug 
should depute him to take care of me!” 

A bi Noel; but he 
could say or do g, and walked on beside 
her, miserably conscious that he had no right 
to expect any favour or concession from her, 

Down the smooth flowing stream the 
went, Stannard securing seme fine lilies whick 
he placed in a basket and presented to Val, 
Noel, looking at her, saw the spirituelie face 
pale and quiver, just a moment, no more; 
then she said,— 

** Thanks, they are very beautiful! What 
& pity they lack scent!’ and she put them a 
little aside. 

‘One can’ have everything!” Jack 
answered, disa tedly: ‘‘and water lilies 
are my 68) favourites; they always 
bring before one’s mental view a summer sky, 
. —_ river, a beat gently heaving on the 

ttle ." 

She looked up at him quickly; then she 
bowed her head over her book, but not before 
Noel had seen its expression. Memory had 
carried each back -to Ingatedell, and he felt 
she was not indifferent to him. Presently 
she lifted her eyes to Jaok’s vexed face, 

‘*I shall certainly disgust you,’’ she said, 
with a faint cold smile, -*‘ but I really have no 
love for rural life, its prettinesses and hamely 
scenes. I never feel quite in my element," 

And then she so sparkled and shone that 
her listeners forgot her previous speech, and 
Jack Stannard was in the seventh heaven of 
delight, until on the homeward walk Mrs. 
Antrobus sprained her ankle, and demanded 
his help, so that Val was left to Noel's care, 

They had walked in silence some time wher 
the young man said, — x 

“Do you know you have left your lilies in 
the boat?" 

** I bate lilies,” shé retorted, with unaccus- 
tomed vehemenee, 

* You did not always," he answered, hardly 
knowing what he said, use of the pain and 
regret consuming him. . 

Bhe flashed upon him. Obviously Valerie 
Yorke was not a meek woman. . 

‘*How dare you remind me of a time it 
should be your shame to reeall as it ia mine? 
Will you never remember that Valerie Witham 
and Valerie Yorke are separate and distinct 
individuals?” 

“I remember it every hour of my life. You 
give me no chance of forgetfulness. I know I 
behaved very badly to you then; but a man 
may repent his sin and be forgiven. Won't 
you show me a little mercy, Valerie ?” 

“ You are bent upon recalling the past,” she 
said, ‘‘as I am bent upon forgetting it. Why 
cannot you remember your réle of cas 
acquaintance, and not presume so far a8 to 
question my every word and action, to ask for 
a friendship you know I can never give? Men 
are not generally so tenacious of womans 
regard without some ulterior motive!” 

He understood her, and was stricken to the 
heart. He deserved any bitter thing she might 
say ; but none the less his heart cried out for 


mercy. 

‘* Why should you be go cruel to me, 60 kind 
to others, Valerie?” 

She confrented him with pale face and 
deep inscrutable eyes. 

“We are not kindred spirits,” she said, 
with a laugh. “It is nonsense to think we 
ever could agree on any given subject !’” and 
then she went into the house, and he did not 
see her sgain until the dinner bell rang. 

She was first in the drawing room, and he 
presently entered. She rose quickly as if to 
go away, but he refused to allow this. 

“Valerie,” he said, in a low voice harsh 
with emotion, “I will be heard. I must speak 
to-night or go mad. There is no time now, 
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the others | are coming downstairs. Will you 


meet me after dinner in the Ladies Walk?" 
“ You have no right, sir, to ask an assigna- 


tion !" 

“Be mercifal! I will not go without an 
interview !” 

‘You are taking a high hand; and I am 


sure aothing but discomfort can result from 
the meeting you ask; but I agree,” and then 
she turned from him with a self-disdainfal 
gesture, and spoke to him no more throughout 
the dainty repast prepared for them. 

She was a trifle pale, but beyond this she 
showed no sign of emotion, and she looked 
unusually pretty in her pale blae gown with 
the scarlet blossoms at throat and waist. 

It was not hard to escape from the drawing- 
room, and, not staying for hat or wrap, she 
went to the Ladies Walk, where Noel was 
waiting her. 

‘You have come at last,” he said, as his 
eyes rested on the pale small face and pretty 
head, ‘‘ Let me fetch you a cloak, you will 
take cold." 

She smiled a trifle bitterly. 

‘You forget how warm the nights are; and 
Iam by no means a hot-house plant. Tell 
ms 7 you have to say, and let me go at 
once!” 

He turned to her suddenly, his face as white 
as her own, 

‘* Valerie,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘I love you !"" 

Her arms dropped to her side with a tragic 
gestare. Her dark eyes met hia fully, and then 
she questioned,— 

"Since when, Me. Glynn?” 

“I know what you are thinking, and, alas! 
I cannot blame you. You believe I have dis- 
covered my love, only since I discovered your 
wealth. It is my own fault that you doubt 
me; but by my life, Valerie, I have only 
— truth. Look into my eyes and read it 

ere,” 

** Once,” she said, with a heavy sigh, ‘'I did 
that, and I shonght I saw your soul shining 
there. I thought thatI love in your face, 
and I found myself deceived. With that 
‘summer flirtation’ our friendship ended. 
You would not even grant me the consolation 
@n occasional letter would bring. You bade 
me remember our relative positions——"' 4 

“I was @ conoesited fool! Forgive ~me, 
Valerie!” & _ i? 

She went on pitilessly. etait 

“Every word —_ spoke then remains with 
meénow. I think of what had gone before. I 
think of every oruel spsech you made, until I 
&m consumed with shame, until I so loathe 
myself that I wish I could die! You spoke of 
‘our clandestine meetings;' you said ‘ you 

thonght I underatood the footing upon which 
We stood.” On! how could you be so oruel ? 
ath were & man of the world, I an ignorant 

“Forgive me, dear,” ho pleaded, “for my 


not heed my heart. I could not guess how I 
should hunger again for you, keep your wealth, 
I ask none of it ; but for the love of Heaven, 
give me yourself!"’ 

She was shaken by his words; all her soul 
yearned towards him. Halfinstinotively, she 
lifted her arms as though to embrace him ; 
but they fell again, 

‘‘No,” she said, ‘we should be wretched ; 
forI never could trust you. You failed me 
once: I will not put it in your power to fail 
me again!” 

‘* Forgiveness of all sins is possible to love |" 
he pleaded. 

* Is may be eo,” she answered, wearily, ‘ I 
cannot tell, Oh! if Idared trust you again, I 
should be most blest. If by some lucky 
chance I could lose all that I possess, I should 
know then that you loved me for myself. 
Under no other circumstances would I give 
myself to you. Doubt would make our mar: 
riage a wretched thing. And so, Noel, is must 
be good-bye !” 

* You shall not leave me so. Soon or late I 
will win you, my darling! my darling! Soon 
or late you shall acknowledge that in this 
thing at least I was true. I do not yield up 
my claim to you!” 

‘* You have no claim. Oh, Noel, I have 
borne so much; you have made me suffer so 
long. Let me go now. The pain is almost 
more than I can bear!’’ 

‘* Then why willyou endare it. Love relent, 
forgive |" 

‘Ido forgive you,” she said, gently ; ‘“‘ bat 
I cannot trust you, and therefore we must 
part. Think as kindly of me as you can ; and 
—and when you are happily married, perhaps 
once more we may be friende. Uatil such a 
time, I hope we may never meet again ! " 

He snatched her hands to his breast, Her 
head drooped low. 

“Tell me!” he cried, ‘ if, still loving me, 
you will marry some other—Jack Siannard, 
perhaps? You show him favour!” 

“IT don't know. I hardly understand my- 
self. Perhaps I may yet fiad shelter in some 
good man’s love; bat not yet, oh! not yet, 
whilst my heart cries out for you. Noel, 
Noel ! I wish we had never met. I wish I had 
died before you taught me this bitter lesson ! "’ 
He had her fast in his arma, then; he had 
never loved her so dearly as now, when he felt 
she was slipping from him, out of his life for 
ever. He kissed her lips; she did not return 
his caress ; perhaps she dared not. He called 
her by every endearing name: she only lay 


test may be, I swear I will not fail. 02, my 
sweet, in the old days I listened only to 
the worldly reasonings of my mind, I would 


Her maid met her. Wi: o@ little wailing 
ory, she put out her handa blindly. 

“IT am ill, Clara. Help me I—I—oh, 
Heaven !'’ and then she fell in a huddled heap 
upon the floor, her face hidden in her out- 
Stretched arms, and all her pretty finery 
tumbled, the scarlet petals of the flowers she 
wore scattered all round about her, 

It was late when she woke next morning, 
after a night of troubled sleep, and Mrs, 
Witham was beside her. 

‘* My dear,” she said, solicitously, “are you 
better indeed? You gave us a sad soare last 
evening.” 

“*I am better,” Val said, wearily. ‘I shall 
be all right presently. Iam going to get up.” 

‘* Rest a little longer. Clara shall bring up 
your breakfast. By the way, dear, I am sorry 
you were not down to say good-bye to Mr, 
Giynn. He left quite unexpectedly this 
morning, Basiness, I suppose, called him 
away.” 





OHAPTER IV. 


** How shall all this be told ? 
All the sad sum of wayworn days ; 


Heart's anguish in the impenetrable maze.” 
DG. Rossetio. 


A rortnicut later the Yorkes lefts Berkshire, 
preparatory to a trip round the Shetlands and 
Orkneys. Quite a snug party they were to 
make, for Mr. Yorke’s yacht was commodious. 
Mrs. Antrobus and Jack Stannard were in- 
vited ; a couple of young military officers, and 
two pleasant girls, with Mrs, Witham to play 
propriety of course, 

Of late her friends had thought Valerie 
looking pale and ill, and the anxious father 
had planned this excursion simply and solely 
on her behalf. His whole sffection was 
centred upon her, and he poured out money 
like water for anything which might give her 
pleasure. 

She moved and spoke languidly, and her 
smiles were infrequent. ; 
‘The season has tried you too severely,” 
said Mr. Yorke, with a worried glance at her, 
‘‘and we were not so quiet as we might have 
been when in Berkshire. My dear, you really 
must husband your strength. It would be 
awfal to lose you.” 

She smiled as she gently put one arm about 
his neok. 

‘‘Dear father, you are troubled about me 
without cause, I am really not ill; and 
when once we have started on our cruise, I 
shall recover my roses.’’ 
‘I hope so, dear. By the way, I’ve been 
wondering if young Glynn would care to join 
our party.” 





mute in his embrace. And so at last he 
realised that all his hopes were vain—‘hat she 
was deaf to his entreaties, unmoved by hia 
caresses. He released her then. 





“—— sake!” 

“Your love's sake!” she said, under her 
breath. “Oh, do not try again to deceive me | 
You taught me a bitter lesson, Never in my 
life can I forget it. I wish I could! I wish I 
cones I used not to ba so hard and unbeliev- 
ng; bat it is Valerie Yorke you love, not 
Valerie Witham |" 

“ As Heaven is above us, no!” 


She was white as the jasmine blossoma 
above her. All her strength had deserted her, 
and her heart was like lead in her breast. 
**Good-bye, Valerie,” he said; “ it maybe 
you have decided wisely, I oannot tell ; [ 
only know I deserve my fate. I only hoped 
you would bs mercifal. Heaven bless you, 
dear, and teach you forgetfalness of the past, 
and me!" 

A sob rose from her heart to her lips with 





“If,” she said, slowly and wearily, ‘if you 
—_ give me back my old heme smiagh 
cart, I might believe you, I might listen to 
you; but that you cannot do, and so to-night 
and for all time we will aay good-bye |” 
3 ‘No! Valerie, you love me! I know you 
0. You cannot honestly deny that! ” 

I do not,” she answered, with a flash of 
Passion, “it would be vain, and I have some 
regard for trath. I wish, oh, with all my 
Senet I wish I could kill my most unhappy 
Ove. I wish I could forges you as easily as 
= ye ES oS. = would you speak 

is ‘2 a 
—- Sante of tecgettalnces ? _ ~— 
Ove you too well, Valerie, Oan't you 
oredit me with a little trath and honesiy ? 
Won't you try me—I don't care how hard the ! 








iron will she kept it back. 

** Good-bye ! ’ she answered. ‘I never shall 
forget! and oh I pray you to believe that my 
thoughts of you will not be bister ones, that 
never never shall I cease to pray for and 
love you. I only cannot trast you, and so we 
must part; for love without esteem ig a curse 
and not @ blessing ! " - 

‘You have decided. Valerie, will you kiss 
me once beforeI go?” 

A shaddering cry broke from her. In the 
old days he had pleaded, ‘‘Jaat one kias, 
dear,” and she had given it in hope and joy. 
Now she lifted her mouth to his, and, in token 
of everlasting farewell, kissed him once; then 
slipping from hia embrace, she went quickly 


“T am quite sure he would not,” quickly ; 
** he is too busy.” 

“Don't you like him, Val? Do you know, 
I used to wish you might when I saw how 
devoted he was to you. I don’s think my 
little girl would refuse an honest man’s love 
because he chanced to be poor—money is nos 
all.” 

Her head drooped low. 

“‘I¢ ig not that, father. I had not meant 
to tell you, but perhaps it is my duty. Mr. 
Glynn asked me to marry him, and I refused. 
I could not think of him as he wished. 
You're not angry?" 

‘No, only most sorry; but you know, Val, 
I wieh you io all things to consult your own 
happiness, You are young yet, and oan afford 
to wait; only before I die I should like to see 
you safe in some good man’s care.” 

** Don’t talk of dying, father; you are a 
young man still, and I hope we shall spend 
many happy years together.” With that she 
kissed him tenderly, and went away. Bat her 
heart cried out within her, ‘‘ Noel! had you 
but been true, what happiness might have 
been ours! Bat now it never can be. Oh, 
my love! oh, my love! what is my life with- 
out you? ShaliI ever be glad again, or has 
Heaven doomed me in my youth to a life of 


ceaseless pain?’ 





towards the house, and up to her own room, 
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Jack Stannard was delighted to make one 
of the little party. He thought he'saw a 
golden opportunity of winning Valerie's heart ; 
he would have her so much to himself through- 
out the pleasant cruise, for the young officers 
were devoted to the sisters, and there was’ no 
one else to monopoliss Miss Yorke. 

Everything, was coleur de rose to the young 
fellow when they started, bus he. soon dis. 
covered Valerie did not intend to give him too 
much of her time and attention. 

She was yet smarting with the remem- 
brance of that interview with Noel, and all 
her coquetries were for the time laid aside. 

She was kind and friendly to her ardent 
suitor, but he was quite experienced encugh 
to know she loved him as little as any casual 
a intance, 

did not, however, despsir, believing her 
to -be heart-whole, and he faliy intended to 
make the most of his opportunity; only 
Valerie gave him no chance. 

She was consiantly by her father’s side. In 
after days she was glad and thankful to re- 
member how lovingly she had ministered to 
him, how inseparable they had been. ' 

The free life, the keen sea air, brought back 
light to her eyes, and colour’ to her cheeks. 
She could not be wholly sorrowfal or de- 
pressed’ amongst this new and wonderfal 
scenery; and then: her companions were #0 
kindly, so anxious. to please, that she could 
only respond to their'efforss. 

At Lerwick, Jack got.a letter from Noel, 
and, chancing upom Valerie alone, imparted 
ita contents to her. 

‘“*My only excuse for boring you, Miss 
Yorke, is that Glynn and I have always been 
friends, and I want to make you like and 
respect him. I am glad to say he has now a 
case in hand, which, if he wins, it will make 
him famous. It's a murder:cage;"’ 

“I really would rather hear nothing about 
it, Mr. Stannard,” said Valerie, with a little 
impatient gesture, ‘‘Isis not in my natare 
to ‘sup on horrors,’ I never read any news- 
paper tragedy, on prinoiple; if I did, my reat 
would be disturbed for nights: Bas Iamglad 
to know your friend has a chance of: distine- 
tic.” 

He looked at her half wistfally. 

‘*I wished you liked him better, Why do 
you — persistently ses your face sgainss 
him?” 


“ You ask ridiculous questions,” she said, 
petulantly; “and really 1 am nos prepared to 
accept all your friends as mine!” 

“T don't ask or expect so much; but if you 
only knew how many good turns Glynn has 
done me-———”’ 

‘That would make no difference im my 
re . Why should it?” she questioned, 
coldly ; and then she moved away, and not for 
several days had heany other chaneo of speech 
with her. 

But on a clear moonlight night his second 
chance came. 

‘Miss Yorke,” he said, rebukefally, ‘* why 
do you s0 rigidly avoid me?" 

The hazel eyes met hia calmly. 

“TIT hope I have not been lacking in cour- 
tesy,” shesaid. ‘I trusted that I had treated 
all my father’s guests impartially.” 

© Why will you wilfully misunderstand me? 
And you must know I do not wish to stand on 
the same footing as the others. Won't you 
give me more of your soviety? I'litry my best’ 
not to bore you. I'll leave youin peace when: 
ever you say ‘Go,'” 

Her slight disdainfal gesture stayed the flow 
of his words. She was too miserabis herself to 
be merciful, and his humility made her 
angry. 

‘For pity’s sake, Mr. Ssannard, do not 
adopt the rél/e of tame cat, I hate meek 
men!” 

He was roused to wrath, at last, for she had 
tried him often. 

‘‘I suppose you prefer the brutality of the 
woman beater,’ he said, swiftly. “I cannot 


say I commend your taste; but, at least, it is 





unique,” and he was striding away when she 
langhed-eofthy: 

“ You may come:back,” shesaid; archly, ‘I 
am os you are not by any’ means 
meek.” 

He was at her ‘side in a moment. 

“ Why do you torture me so?” he asked 
— “Why are you so often 
oruek?" ' 

“Am I cruel?” she asked, looking up at 
him with wistfal eyes, “ I usednot tobe. At 
school they laughed: at me for my tender- 


heaetedness; but ons changes as one grows: 


old: Sometimes I understand that I 
ami, Oh! if ever I have hurt you by my 
pride and arrogance; I am sorry. Mr. Sian- 
nard, you muss nos mind me, I am:only a 
pare orca gitl, whose: worde: axe little 
worth 

In her seftened mood she was soirresistible, 
so sweet, he longed to tell herail that: was in 
hisheart; only he had some measure: of pru- 
dence, and did not intend: losing her: by & 
premature declaration. So as he: took the: 
litele fingers cfferved so-kindly, he said,— 

‘‘Let us make a bargain together, Miss 
Yorke: you on your part.nndertaking noé to 
avoid me‘aa if I had the plague; I — 
to leave you as soon as symptoms.of boredom 
—_ in’ your face.and: manner, That iz 

air?” 

“ Quite, and agree.” 

Then others joined them, and first one. and 
then another begged Valerie to. sing. Never 
so long as Le lived would Jack Stannard ‘for- 
get shat night. . 

The moonlight lay in level beams across-the 
trackless water, making a silvery. pathway. 
The waves made gentle: music around and 


about the boat; bat the sweetes} musio. of all. 


was Valerie's voice, 

It wae not powerful, it waa not even highly 
trained, bat it was tender and flexible ‘and. 
fall of pathos. 

She sang only old-world ballads, sitting with 
her hands idocsely folded before her, and the 
moonlighs fall upon her downbent face. 

They sat in silence whilst the. ringer. gave 
them ‘The Banks of Allan Water,” ‘ The 
Bailiff's Daughter of Ialin ”’ and a score 
of such simple ditties; and when she paused, 
one. of them asked,— 

‘‘ Jast-another song; and leb.it: be ‘Our 
hands have met.’ You are not too.tired, Misa 
Yorke?” 

“ No, I,am. not tired,” she answered, and 
broke into the pathetic words and music. s0 
well known now; and when.she: came to the 
closing lines,— 


Friends we still might seem to be, 
If I my wrong could e’er forget ; 

Our hands have joined but not our hearts, 
I would our hands had never met,— 


her voice grew tremulous, and her's were not 
the only, lashes. upon which glittered bright 
tears. 

Bhe roge as. the song ended, laughed a litile 
unesrtainly, then said,— 

‘‘L am. very stupid, but music alwaya affects 
me powerfally. I ought not to have given you 
anything so sad. What shall I do to atone?"’ 

‘*Do nothing,” said one young fellow, 
quickly. ‘I don't want to lose the flavour of 
that song ;"’ and then they all laughed a little 
guiltily as though ashamed of any recent 
emotion, and separated for the night with 
cordial words. 

The next day they came to Kirkwall), where 
they landed. 

‘'T like this,” said Valerie, as. she walked 
beside Jack, ‘‘ and what a heavenly day it is. 
Oh!" witha sudden ory of alarm, ‘‘ what isthe 
matter with father ?”' as Mr. Yorke, who was 
going before, stumbled and fell. 

“ Don't be alarmed,” Jack said, reassur- 
ingly, ‘‘ he-hagonly tripped overa stone,” Bat 
seeing Mr. Yorke did not riee,; he-ram towards 
him ; only Valerie was fiéeter of foot than he, 
and reached her father first; Mrs. Witham, 


whi'e and trembling, was bending’ over’ his, | 





and athia red stwesea wae flowing: from his 


head. 

‘“ He ig stonned!'’ Valeria-eaid; looking up 
at Jack. ‘* You must get help!” She wae 
very pale; butshe did‘not lose her presence 
of mind, and, lifting her father's head, she 
atrove to staunol the bleeding. 

Oae of the:party'ranto: the nearest: house, 
another in:quest of a doctor); but long before: 
he arzived; Me’ Yorke had been conveysd to. 
the: house, and laid upon a bed. 

** Concussien of the brain,” said the medica) 
man ‘ Hémust not be moved. Who will 
nureé him ?"’ 

7,” said“Valerie; “he: is: my father, and 
Witham will help’! " ee 

@ gave-one quick keer glance in pale 
face, and seemed catisfied. 

** You nrust remember to ‘be very quicts He 
may not know youfor days; butit is essential 
your nerves should be: well under conéro} | ”’ 

* You may trust me;’’ she answered, genily. 
“Tknow'co well what ia at stake. Now give 
me my instructions, please ? "’ 

There was something so resolute about the 
young face, so’ courageousin the mere poseof 
the lithe emadl forms, that be had no fear of her 
failing, and proceeded to give her all necessary 
direotions. 

‘* I amvafeaid,” he said, in conclasion, “ you 
must remain here some weeks, even if the cage 
progresses most favourably. I cannot sanction 
your father’s removal for a long while yet. Is 
there anything I cam do for you, Miss 
Yorke?” 

“* Nothing, thank you ; but’ I am grateful 
for your kindness’ And then when he-had 
been gone some time, she went down to Jack, 

“Mr Stannard,’’ she said, sofsly and grave- 
ly, ‘*I am very sorry your ‘pleasure: has been. 
brought'to such an‘untimely end. My father 
is likely to be a prisoner for weeks, and, of 
course, I cannot expect or wish that our 
party should stay‘on here for our sake. Iam 
sure it would grieve father to know that he 
had spoiled:ail the pleasure, I want: you to 
tellthe others so much, to: beg: them pardon 
me; that I have no time‘to spare for courtesies, 
and I hope you will all make the: yacht your 
home for many bappy days.” 

Jack stared at her in: blank surprise; then 
he said, bluntly,— 

“If you think I am going to leave you i= 
the midst of ycur trouble, I may as well in- 
form you #¢ once, you aremistakem. My place 
is beside you, Vaderie!’’ 

‘*No;" she caid, with a sudden flash of 

colour; anda rather angry’ light’ im ber eyes. 
** You will go with theothers, I need no other 
support than Mrs. Witham, and: I have ro 
claim wpom youl” 
“Iethat my fault?” he demanded ; ‘‘ don’t 
you know that for monthe I have-been trying 
to win a right to be near you in weal or woe, 
to alarenot your joys: only, but your griefs? 
Valerie, won’t you let me stay on and éry to 
win your affection? 

She: Icoked. at: him with inexpressible 
sadness in her eyes, 

‘*T wish you had not*rpoken, aud yet, per- 
haps, it is best, because now I may show you 
how vain are any hopes you have been enter- 
taining. Mr Stannard, I lise you very much; 
but I shall never do more; and I will wrong 
no man by giving him my hand‘ withoat my 
hearts I. don’t know why you love me,’ 
almost pitecusly, ‘‘ I don’t think: I have ever 
om very: kind to you, and I am not pretty or 

! ’ 

4 “ You ere Valerie!” he broke in, “I wan 

nothing more; Ab ! listesto me; do not send 
peless; only try'me. I have loved 

ou so-lorg! " 

wa Hush,” phe’ said, amd her face looked 
drawn and wan, “' you must'not:speak to me 
of love sgain, Along while ago, years it 
seeme'to me, as measured by’ my pain and 
shame, I loved some one whosesmed to hold 
me dear. We epent five bappy weokein daily 
communiom; and'then he! went awey; telling 
me atthe very last that’ oars had been only 
an i@lé flirtation, Hearts don’t easily ‘break, 
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or mine would have broken then. I don’t 
know what I said’and did then; but.I hugged 
my secret close, and to youonly have I con- 
feased my folly and my misery. Don’t you 
see how imposeible it: is: I should ever love 
again? Ob, forgive me thatI bart you, and 
forges me!"’ 

The young fellow tock her hands in his. He 
was very white and trembled exceedingly, 

‘« And for @ sooundrel’s sake you renounce 
all a of joy, and refase to hear an honest 
man ” 


“ You must not be harsh with him,” she 
answered, ‘‘ he did not-mean to hur’ me, and 
sometimes I think he wan the victim of an 
untoward fate, Now let: me go, I have been 
too long away from my father’s room!" 

“A moment yet, Valerie; won't you give 
me any hope? Won't you try to forget this 
fellow and let me make-you happy?" 

‘If I tried antil the day of'my death,” she 
answered, solemnly, ‘'I should not succeed. 
‘Love is love for evermore,’ and I am: not 
given to change. Forgive me, and forget 
me.” 

‘* You have no need:to ask forgiveness, and 
I never can forges you! Valerie, will you 
kiss me good-bye?" 

She shrank back, remembering the kiss: she 
had given Noel, 

‘You ask'too much,” she said, under her 
breath, ‘*I—I cannot’ do it—but, oh! may 
Heaven: bless you and‘ make you happy!” 
She held out her-hand to himthen, There 
were tearsin her beantifat eyes, He stooped 
and kissed the soft’ small fingers; loving her 
more than he had ever done; he-mur 
broken words of love and farewell, and so he 
left her; 

The next day the Sea Maiden left: Kirkwall, 
and Mrs, Withaur and Valerie remained 
behind to minister to the sick man’s wants; 
one of them to watch with anguish every 
throe of pain ke soffered, and to pray in her 
heavy heart that Heaven would be merciftl to 
her and to him. So the “ sed’ sunt of way: 
wotn days wag told.” 


CHAPTER VY, 


“For there, in a ghastly pit, long since a body 
was found, 
His who had given me life—Oh, father ! Oh, 
God, was it well?” 
Tennyson. 


Day followed day; one‘ heavy week succeeded 
another before Mr. Yorke’ was'able to leave his 
bed; many a time they though’ that he must 
die, and only the most unremitting care pre- 
served his life. Valerie, the very ghost of her 
old aelf, watched over him asa mother watches 
& sick child, and’ hig first conscious words 
Were addressed to her; hers-was the face upon 
which his weary eyes opened. 

‘Can nothing be done to’ rouse him?” 
asked the doctor; “If only le could shake 
off this depression, I believe he would rapidly 
recover, Is there anything to trouble him ? ” 
. Nothing! nothing!" answered Valerie; 

ut every day her heart grew more heavy 
within her, for, mentally, Mr. Yorke grew 
— invtead of better, It was ngt until 
ctober they wereable to move him, and then 
they retarned to the old house at Canterbury 
—but not the old lifé, Valerie’s voice never 
= — gaily ——— the rooms; she spoke 

.quie 

2 look akin t - mye and in her eyes there was 
‘2 all porsible occasions she was with her 
father, for the melancholy induced by his ilf- 
ness Was assuming # cruel form, but, as yet; 
00 one dared hint to the loving daughter that 
Fey brain was gradually softening, and shortly 
must be aga little child in her care, He 
spoke sometiter-of: her mother, in a mild 
Voice, and sometimes the tears would course 


with @ resignation touching to see, And 50 
the winter wore away, and spring once mors 
made lovely the whole earth. I¢ was then he 
grew so: helpless: and so obviously a mental 
wreck, that Valerie with tears sought. out 
their olddoctor: 

‘1 My dear young lady,” he said, pitifully, 


dangerous, I think he never will be; but ik 
would be well if you provided: some: efficient 


Keeper. 

Her lips quivered. 

**T cannot yield my office to any.” 

“ Bat you cannot‘always keep wateh, Miss 
Yorke; be needs you most ia the day—let me 
send you belp."’ 

‘If it muat be;”’ she hesitated—then, ‘' you 
know best doctor! Oh, my father! oh, my 
beloved father !*’ but when he sought to com- 
fort-her; she turned: aside; and in a moment 
had recovered: her composure, 

“ Do not speak kindly toms;’’ shesaid. ‘I 
could not bear it now. I must harden my 
heart, or I shall break downand burt him!” 

The doctor went his way full of sorrow for 
this solitary young whose wealth had 
80 signally failed to bring her happiness; and 
Valerie slowly climbed‘ to her father's room. 
He looked up quickly as ske entered, and a 
feeble emiie played about his mouth, lit up 
the faded half- vacant eyes. 

“Tt ia you, Edith’ he said, Edith bad 
been his wifé’s names How long you have 
been away, and’ob, how I have missed you!” 

His unhe: daughter went to hia side. 

“It is I, father, your own Valerie; do you 
not know me? Ob, my dear! ob, my dear ! call 
me again by my name—only let: me*feel you 
know me—I ask no more!” and then she 
burst into heavy sobs. 

He looked at her a moment, frowningly. 

‘“‘ Edith had always’ a smile for me,” he 
said, “she did not weary me with’ tears ; "’ 
and he thrust the slim young figure aside. 

She féll omher knees beforechim, ‘ Father!" 
and in that one word: she caught up and 
uttered an infinity of woe,—" Father, look at 
me again. I am your child—little Val.” 

‘*] wan’t my wife,” hemuitered. “I want 
my wife,” 

The girl fell baok from him, sobbing wildly, 
whilst over and over again he muttered his 
complaint, and did not seem so much as to 
see that. drooping childish form. 

Bas Vaderie was never weak long. Presently 
she rose, and with her.arms about his neck, 
half sobbed, hal? said,— 

‘* Dear, try to remember.’ You cannot quite 
have forgotten me, your own little girl—the 
little: Val you loved and’ were’ so proud of. 
Oh, my dear ! oh, my dear { not that.” 

He frowned at her, and with restless fingers 
once more set’ her 

“I donot know you, Go away ! go away!” 

It seemed: to’ her’ then” her heart: would 
break. He had loved her so fondly, he had 
thought nothing too:costly for his darling— 
and now he loathed her! 

She fled from the room, and out there in 
the long, dark corridor she flang ber arme 
above her head, and whilst all her face was 
distorted and made awfal byar anguish, she 
cried aloud,— 

‘‘Qh, Heaven help me! Sarely death is 
mild to thia1” 

On the morrow a keeper came—by name 
Kelpin—and Mrs. Witham hoped that some 
rest might be won by her darling. But night 
and day the acoumulated sorrows of her life 
weighed upon her, her waking moments were 
full of anxiety, her sl haunted by evil 
dreams, until she oxme to be but the mere 
shadow of herself. 

It was towards the’close of May that Jack 
Stannard wrote her, of Nos? she had heard 
nothing, He was quite unaware of the 
terrible calamity which had befallen her 
father, and so hig letter'ran thus,— 


“ My"Dear VAtentt,— 


‘*¢here ig no hope of his recovery. Heienot 


ago; at Kirkwall, you gave me my snewer to 
& certain prayer, and bade me hope for 
nothing. Only a man who has grown desper- 
ate will risk his: all on one throw. Sweet- 
heart; cannot you think kindly of me? Won't 
you try to love: me? There’ is no one who 
needs: you so badly. as I; noone who would 
cherish you so fondly. I am not so stupid as 
to forget the ties which bind you to your 
father; but he can never have half the need 
of you that I have, If you can write me some 
message of hope, address me at the Olaudian. 
If you steel your heart against mse, write 
nothing, I shall wait until Wednesday for a 
reply. If I do not:reosiva one, I shall leave 
here with a party of friends’ for Aftics. Be 
mereifal ; but, however you decide, remember 
Iam always your loyal 
“Jack STANNARD.” 

Valerie did not reply. 

In her sorrow and desolation she longed for 
some word from Noel, but not for worlds 
would she have recalled herself to his 
memory. Perhaps now he had forgotten her, 
and oh! it conld not be true that he had ever 
loved her, How happy she would have been 
could she only believe that he honectly held 
her dear. 

Bhe called in great’physicians to her father. 
“No hope,” shey said, and their words went 
to her heart like crael knives, Bat one ad- 
vised that’ Mr. York should be conveyed to 
some remote Devonshire village. 

“ Physically it may help him," he said, 
“but not mentally, Still, the change would 
be good for you both.” 

Her father caught at the word ‘ Devon- 
shire,’ and e® gleam of memory came’ to him. 
His young wife had died and been buried 
there; so he murmured over and over again,— 

‘' We wiil go to Littlevale. Is was there I 
said good bye to Edith. At! yes, we will go 
to Littlevate,”” and thither they turned their 


faces, 

They secured comfortable lodgings, and for 
a day or two Mr. Yorke seemed’ brighter and 
happier, so that the young heart of his 
daughter’ had new joy; new hope. 

He liked: best’ to wander to’ the primitive 
cemetery where she lay. Soon he begam te 
haunt the spot, and whatever’ he forgot in his 
unhappy condition, he never forgot Hdith or 
failed to recognise her grass:'grown grave. — 

Kelpin, hia keeper, sometimes accompanied 
him, bat more often: his’ daughter was his 
compsnion; and how cruelly it hurt her to 
find he regarded her with coldness: and 
suspicion, none can tell, Kelpia bad a little 
ante-room: just outeide’ the milliomaire’s bed- 
chamber, and Valerie bad made it very 
pleasant for him. 

‘* Be faithful in discharge of your duty,” 
she said, ‘‘and you will not find me un- 
generous.” 

Kelpin was a rather’ conscientious person, 
and honestly did his duty, not thinking of 
reward, until the unlucky night he wae in- 
vited to party at a neighbouring house, 
Valerie, always kind and considerate to 
inferiors; granted permission for him to at- 
tend at‘onoce, and herself ministered to her 
father’s needa, 

He seemed unusually quiet and cheerfal, 
and as skte bent once to kiss him: he put a 
fond hand sbout her. 

‘“ My dear, my déar!’” he said. 

Her heart leapt within her; and the tears 
rose to her eyes. 

‘* Father, you know me?” 
“Yes; you are Val—titile Val. Heaven 
bless you, dear! Heaven bless you!” and 
then he’fell asleep and she sat watching by 
him with thankfal-heart; For surely be wae 
better—hsd be-not’recognised her? 

It wae nearly midnight wher Kelpim re- 
turned. To Val’ inexperienced eyes the man- 
waa perfectly eober: He waiked with his 
usual dignity, and the glassy stare of his eyes 
escaped her, 

“I will go to my room now,” she said in a 
whisper, fearfal lest she should disturb her 





** Despite your prohibition you see I am 





writing you, and I cannot help myself. Long 


father: “Mr. Yorke is undoubtedly better ; 
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bat you will be carsfal in your watch, and call 
me if there is the slightest change.” 

She had been asleep bai a little while, when 
& strange and fearfal dream came to her. 
She thonght she stood by the edge of a deep 
ravine, and, looking down, she saw the inert 
figare of a man. In shaddering horror she 
looked again, bat his face she could not see, 
and thea, in an agony of fear, she descended 
the loathsome depths; by sheer force, turned 
that dead face towards her, and, lo! it was 
her father's. 

She shrieked aloud; she woke and rose 
barriedly from her bed, and thrusting her feet 
iato slippers, hastily robing herself in a dainty 
dressing. gown, she ran to Keipin's room. He 
was asleep in a chair. She shook him 
fisroely. 

‘' My father,” she gasped, “where is he? 
The door is opened. Oh! Great Heaven! his 
room is empty. Wake! wake! help me to 
‘find him! ” 

The piercing notes of her voice reached 
== Witham, and she came hurrying to the 
epot. 

“ Valerie! child!” she cried, ‘oh, what 
haa happened?" and she turned for explana- 
tion to the stolid halt-dranken keeper; only 
Yal was quicker to reply than he. 

‘* My father has gone,” she said, recovering 
her self-composure; “we must find him! 
There is only one place which could tempt 
him to wander, and that is the cemetery. 
We shall find him by my mother’s grave. 
Come with me." 

Kelpia, half sobered by this disaster, 
brought a lantern, and they went oat to- 
gether, having firat roused the household. 

It was along walk to the village church- 
yard—a mile or more—and, although it was 
May, the nights were very cold, so that Val, 
in her flimsy dressing gown and unstockinged 
feet, was chilled to the bone; but she did not 
think of these things now. All personal dis- 
comfort was forgotten in her dread lest her 
father had harmed himeelf. 

Straight to the barial-ground she went, and 
on to her mother’s grave. What was that 
lying so awfally still across the narrow 
mound ? 

She caught her breath with a sobbing 
sound, and those nearest her thought that 
she would fall ; but gathering all her strength 
with one mighty effort, she reached the grave, 
and stooping, lifted her father’s head upon 
her knee, Something warm flowed over her 
hands. She shrieked,— 

‘' Tae light, one of you, quick!" 

Kelpin, with a sick feeling, turned the 
lantern fall upon the prostrate form. 

‘' Heavens!” he said, in horror, ‘‘he has 
cut his throat!” 

‘‘A doctor!” Valerie gasped, ‘‘a doctor! 
He is not dead!” 

And then the landlord touched her gently, 
pitifally. 

‘Come away, my dear young lady; you can 
do no good.” 

She grasped his meaning, and her hands 
relaxed their hold. To and fro she swayed a 
moment, and then she fell unconscious beside 
that dear dead. 

She knew nothing of the homeward journey, 
being wrapped in blessed ingensibility. And, 
not withatanding her horror and the confasion 
of the time, Mrs. Witham was careful to 
destroy the blood-stained dressing. gown. 

‘‘ When she recovers, let nothing around 
her remind her of thie awful calamity,” she 
said. There were tears in her eyes, and her 
lips quivered as she turned to the remorseful 
Kelpin. “I am quite sure no one deplores 
your neglect more than you yourself, and so 
I will say nothing to add to your grief. But 
a2 soon as possible I wish you to leave. Miss 
Yorke will not like to see youagain. What is 
due to you in the way of salary ?”’ 

ey told her, and settling his claim, she 
gaid,— 

‘** You must wait for the inquest ; after that 
consider yourself free,” 

Throughout the next day Valerie lay ina 





e 


atate of unconsciousness, and so was spared 
much that would have been eruel to bear. 

Is was not until ‘with slow, mock-solemn 
tread” the undertakers’ assistants brought 
up the ocffin, that she came out of her trance 
to find Mrs. Witham seated beside her. 

Olatching at her with tremulous hands, she 
questioned,— 

‘‘ What is that sound?” and when her 
friend had told her, said, under her breath, 
‘ Tasy will not refuse him Cbristian burial ? 
That would kill me.” 

‘My dear, no; he will lie with your mother. 
All necessary arrangements are complete.” 

Valerie lay silent then, her face turned to 
the wall; bat later, when Mrs. Witham had 
left her, she rose from her bed and went to 
that silent room. 

There was nothing terrible about her darling 
now; all signs of his tragic end had been 
removed or concealed. She turned back the 
sheet, and kissed the clay-cold lips, which 
never in her young life had given her a harsh 
word, and then she fell to weeping as though 
her heart must break. 

Ill as she was, she refused to absent herself 
from the faneral. 

‘* Let me be with him to the last,” she said, 
and who could deny her prayer? And when 
all was over, she pleaded with Mrs. Witham. 

“ Let us go away—to Ingatedell,” for now 
her heart went mgs. towards the place 
where Noel and she had first met; she saw 
again the slow, winding river with the rushes, 
its waxen lilies with their great flat leaves. 
Being anxious in all things to please her, 
Mrs, Witham raised no objection. 

How the rumours came about no one knew, 
bat the papers were fall of Mr. Yorke’s 
suicide, which, s0 ran the rumour, was on 
account of the loss of his fortune; and the 
ex heiress had gone into retirement. 

‘‘ Let it pass,” said Valerie, with a faint 
smile, ‘‘ the truth will soon be known ; it does 
not suit me at present to deny it, And her 
faithfal companion regarded her with wonder, 
-_ guessing it was in her heart to prove 

del, 


CHAPTER VI. 


** Might I not tell, 
Of difference, reconcilement, pledges given, 
And vows, where were never need ef vows, 
And kisses, where the heart on one wild leap, 
Hung tranced from all pulsation ? ” 
Tennyson. 


Tany went to Ingatedell, securing the cottage 
they had before rented; and Valerie waited, 
with @ patience born perhaps of despair, for 
the lover who was so long in coming. May 
had passed, June came—not the month of 
roses it is supposed to be, but cold, wet, 
depressing, with hardly any blossoms in the 
hedgerows or by the streame, Mre. Witham 
was heartily weary of Ingatedell, but she was 
too unselfish to speak ef her own feelings, and 
Valerie seemed to take a melancholy pleasure 
in wandering in the old ways—a pleasure for 
which the gentle lady could rot account, 
knowing nothing of what had gone before. 
With the olose of June there came no im. 
provement in the weather, rather it grew 
worse, and folks who understand such things 
spoke dolefally of ruined crops, disease and 
famine, and prayed, as the clergy forgot to 
do, for fine weather. 

Valerie heard much of these topics; they 
drew her thoughts from herself, and it pleased 
her to make herself acquainted with the poor 
around, and the needs of their lives. The 
slender black-robed figure was soon familiar 
in every cottage. and a weloome sight; for 
Valerie did not affeot the airs of a fine lady, 
or the insolence of the average district visitor. 
Neither did she impede the housewife's 
work by a morning call; she waited for the 
work to be over, the husband's dinner served, 
and she was not the less weloome becatse she 
considered these amall details. 

And now, when all London was gay, she 





lived ont her placid life; if ahe remembered 
the festivities of the previous year, she never 
spoke of them ; if she felt Ingatede}! dull, she 
bore its dullness apathetically, uncemplain. 
ingly. London is bad enough in wet weather, 


but sarely it cannot compare with a country 
place, when traffic is stopped for the time, 
when the houses are kept religicusly closed, 
and folks make only the necessary excursions 
to the “one shop"’ the village boasts. A 
white mist envelopes the river, and hangs 
like a mournfal fringe about the hills, and 
everything is as damp and melancholy as the 
most confirmed misanthrope could wish. 
And then the evening—oh! the dreadfal 
evenings—no society, no books, no fun, and 
no lights! 

Mrs. Witham found this state of things 
very unpleasant; she had alwaye lived in 
towns, until she took charge of the little 
Valerie, and the melancholy silence of the 
country oppressed her. One day she ventured 
to remark. 

“If the weather does not improve don’t 
you think it would be more cheerfal for us at 
Canterbury? Shall we go home?"’ 

Valerie answered by & quick negative 


gesture. 

‘* Not there!” she said, when she was quite 
sure of her self.control, ‘Not there! I 
should go mad, looking for him in every 
room, and missing his presence always. It 
is not often, with a little sob, that I speak of 
him, but you know I do not forget; only— 
only I must not break down—no tears, and no 
prayers, will ever bring him back again. Let 
me stay here, until the first water lilies open. 
I used to hate them once, bat not now—TI feel 
as if their blooming will bring me some con- 
solation. You do not mind?” 

‘I will do anything you wish; I only want 
to see you bappy.” 

Valerie sighed. 

** Sometimes! think I was born to misery !" 
she said, wearily, ‘‘I certainly have had no 
happiness of late.” 

a , if I conld only see you safe in some 
good man's care I would be content. Tel! me, 
Valerie, is there some one you love of whoze 
disinterested love you are not quite sure, that 
you allow the world at large to believe you all 
bat a pauper—is it for his coming you are 
waiting ?” 

The blood flamed high in the pale young 


face. 

‘How did you guesa the trath?" she 
whispered. 

**T oan hardly tell, but lately that thought 
has dwelt with me persistently. Valerie, 
darling, do I know him?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“Ie it Mr. Stannard? I have often wished 
it might be so.”’ 

“Is is not Mr. Stannard; amd now you 
must ask me no more questions. I shall be 
ashamed, as it is, to know my secret is my own 
no longer. This one thing I will tell you: I 
was afraid that he would marry me for my 
fortane alone, and so I sent him away. Now 
is his chance to prove himeelf loyal; ” and 
with that ahe turned away, nor would she in 
the days that followed ever tefer to that sub- 
ject. 

One night in the middle of Jaly, Noel Glynn 
sat smdking on the balcony of an Italian 
hotel. He looked worn and ill, in fact he had 
been ordered abroad by his medical man, hia 
health having failed becacee of the pressure of 
work he had accepted. 

He was thinking moodily of the past, 
wondering if Valerie had found consolation 
in some other man’s love—if ever this cruel 
ache in his heart would grow less—when he 
heard his name spoken in a familiar voice, 
and, turning, saw one of his Temple associates 
beside him. 

You are welcome, Roxdale,” he said, 
cordially. ‘I am tolerably sick of my own 
society. But what brings you here?” 

“My estimable aunt, old boy. She wrote 
me she was bringing the girls to tows, and, 


| by experience, I knew what deadly peril 
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shonld bein, One or another of my cousins 
would have captured me if I stayed—their 
mamma regards m: as legitimate prey—and 
go I ignominious!, fcd—see? Now let me 
tell you the latest news from England, or do 
you see the papers?” 

‘‘ Haven't looked at one for weeks.” 

“Qh, then T needn't fear to be rebuked with 
‘chestnuts.’ Well, first of all, old Sowerby 
bas married little Mrs, Pratt, and already 
they . like—ahem | — Pretty 
Jessio Wing has eloped with Paller, the 
heavy dragoon we used to meet at her mother's. 
And—oh! I say, old Yorke’s dead!” 

“Yorke dead! When? Good Heavens, 
Roxdale! it can't be trae!” 

“Bat it is; he committed suicide. Loat 
his money somehow. These big contractors 

A his domghier’ Gngeovilel, for-donssd 

C un ‘or—deu 
hard on her; ee accustomed to luxury, 
you know. And she isn’t even engaged, so 
there’s not mueh chance of her making a good 


match now. Great Heavens, man! how 
shocked you look!” 

“Tam beyond measure,” answered 
Noel, 8 with diffivalty. ‘I am think- 


of that Se 

‘Yes, it ia rough on her; but I suppose she 
will get on all right. Friends will help her 
into & decent crib as governess or companion. 
She's at Ingatedell jast now, with Mrs. 
Witham ; living’s cheap there, and I guess 
she’s waiting for something to tarn up. She 
must have & fool to send Stannard to 
the right-abeut.” And so he chatted on, 
wondering at Glynn’s dalness, and finally re- 
— to ard-room to fiad amusement 

ere. 
When he inquired for Noel in the morning, 
he was literally astounded to find he had left. 
“He never said a word to me about going 
last night,” he muttered. ‘'I call it shabby 
— I didn’t think he ceuld be capable 
* 


**0, gift of Ged! Oh perfect day ! 
Whereon shall no man work or play ! 
Almost it is enough for me 
Not to be doing, but to be!” 


Bo qioted Valerie as she turned from a win- 
dow towards Mrs. Witham. 

‘It is the ficat fine day in a fortnight! Are 
you not coming out with me?” 

“Not this , dear; my head aches 
60 badly, I think I lie down. No—to be 
rade—! don’t want your company. I would 
mao Velie Ag Soe, oh 

0 ie went by the 
old familiar path she had a cangnny Fe 


with Noel. How long it seemed now, as 
measured by the anguish crowded into these 
two years of her life, 


Is wasa glorieus morning, and well might 
the heart rejoice in the loveliness around, fat 
Valerie’s was like lead within her breast. 

Now and she paused, sometimes by a 
gate, sometimes beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of trees, and then she 
would murmur to _- 

“Here it was I first dared dream that he 
loved me," or “ Here he first kissed me. Noel ! 
Noel! Oh, howl thought to make his life 
glad. What prayers I prayed for him! how 
bamble and how gratefal I was that he cared 
forme!” Then suddenly she flang out her 
hands with a wild gesture of despair. “ He 
never loved me! he never loved me! I was 
43 & toy to him! I, who had given him my 
heart and my life! I, who worshipped him, 
who counted my wealth as nothing compared 
with his love! Noel! Noel! if only you 
could guess the anguish you have made me 
pyr! even you would feel some pity for my 


And now she reached the * where the 
water lilies grew. Two ween Masseuse had 
} Fee en and 00 hee open dwelt upon 

on, 
lier eats ody » tears came, and her 
“It was here we said good-bye," she mar- 





mared. “Ié was here you taught me that 
stern truth, which all bat broke my heart. 
Oh, love! my love! you had better far have 
killed me!"’ 

She sank down then upon the giant roots of 
an old elm, and covering her face with her 
hands, wept quietly and hopelesaly. 

** All gone!" she said, '‘ They are all gone! 
In the world I stand alone—father, mother, 
lover ali torn from me! How shall I endure 
my desolation and live |" 

And then she heard the rustling of feet 
amonget the long lush grass close by, and, 
dashing aside her tears, looked anywhere but 
in the tion of the new comer. 

Bat a voice spoke her name, a voiee that 
sent the blood madly through her veins,— 

“Yalerie! my little Val!” it said, and 
then some one had reached her side, and, 
dropping on his knees, took and held fast her 
hands in his own. ‘I did not know,” he said, 
uncertainly, ‘I never heard a word of this 
until two daya ago. I came as fast as I could 
to assure you of my sympathy and my love, 
I know how hard it must be for you to listen, 
bat let me atone if I can. A man may sin 
and repent. Valerie! love of my heart! only 
look at me. Let me read your answer in your 
eyes.” Bat as yet she could not obey him: 
movement and speech alike had failed her. 

‘“‘ Sweet and dear,” he pleaded, stricken to 
the heart by her silence, not comprehending 
yet that joy had made her dumb, “ Sweet 
and dear, it was here I sinned against you; 
here let me make atonement. You loved me 
once, you told me that; you said you never 
would cease to pray forme. Do you remem- 
ber? Ah! how those words have comforted 
me through all the dreary { swont but you could 
not trust me! I did not e@ you should. 
Only now, when you are f by your 

ds, and robbed of your wealth, perhaps 
you will believe that no other woman can be 
what you are, and will ever be to me!” 

‘** Youhave heard of my poverty?” she con- 
trived to say. 

‘Yes, I have heard, and I have come to ask 
you to be my wife. Ihavenot much to offer you. 
I am only a poor man yet, but I will work for 
you, live for you. Oh! Valerie, forgive and 
forget all the cruel words I spoke to you once 
—here on this very spot. Remember only 
that I am he who loves you, and that all my 
hope, all my aim is to shield you from further 
trouble!" 

She looked at him then. She saw the love 
in his dark eyes. Ah! never any more could 
she doubt him. She suffered him to draw her 
into his close embrace, and, as her head 
——— upon his shoulder, murmured,— 

‘TT was praying for your coming even as I 
heard your ms Oh! Noel, my Noel now, 
how I a you! howI love you! Isfrightens 
me to feel all that you are to me if I should 
lose you!” : 

‘¢ You oan only lose me by death. Kiss me, 
my wife!” 

Once before he had pleaded, and she had 
given the caress he begged. She remembered 
that now, as she raised her lips to his. 

‘‘ T kiss you in token of forgiveness and sub- 
mission,” she said, with a shy smile; “for- 
giveness and forgetfulness of the past, submis- 
sion in the future. Oh, my dear! Oh, my 
— how bright I will strive to make your 

'e ” 


‘You will succeed. I want only you.” 

**Noel! we will not begin our new life with 
deceit. I—I want to ‘fess,’ as Topsy says. 
I would like you to know it now. I am not 
the poor girl you imagine. You may con- 
tradict that rumour as soon as youlike. On! 
I am glad! Iam glad to think my fortune 
will help you to fame. I only wanted to try 
you. Forgive me, and do not love me less! 
Hush, not a word. Riches are not to be 
despised!’ and then he stopped her breath 
with hia kisses. 

A little later she said,— 

“This afternoon we will come back for 
those lilies. I hate them no longer; rather I 


shall love them so long aa I live. Oh, this 
happy day! this happy day!’ 

And then they sat and talked as lovers will, 
idle, foolish, blissfal talk, whilst the gleaming 
river ranon, and the sun rose higher in the 
heavens, the blue heavens, where never a fleck 
or cloud marred the great serene vault. 

Later atill they went to Mrs, Witham, and 
then she understood the troth. 

*' This ia he,” she said, giving a hand to each. 
“ Dear, it was what your father wished,” and 
first she kissed the girl and then her lover, 
saying ad she did so, ‘‘I am an old woman, 
you will not be angry.” 

All the world stood amazed when it was 
known little Valerie Yorke was a wealthy 
woman, and those who for awhile had for- 
gotten her existence suddenly discovered in 
her their dearest friend; but little thought 
she had of them, little she cared about their 
faith or unfaith, being secure in Noel's love. 

They were not to be married for six months 
owing to Valerie's recent bersavement; but 
she had decided to sell the old house at 
Oanterbary. It had only sad associations for 
her, and she had saffered long and sorely 
enough. 

A week before their marriage a letter 
reached Noel from Jack Stannard, in which 
the writer said,— 

‘If you ever see Migs Yorke, tell her I am 
quite happy, she will be glad to hear that; 
rand, old boy, I am going to be married. Come 
over and see us. You've no idea what thia 
place is. It makeseven me poctioal. It is a 
land of beauty and delight. This verse quoted 
yesterday by Nellie, I think she said it 
was Tennyson's, expresses my enthusiasm 
exactly,— 


* Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, 
knots of Paradise.’ ” 


It is needless to say Noel did not respond to 
that invite. He and Valerie were quietly 
married, Mrs. Witham taking up her residence 
with them to be loved more, and more 
honoured as the years went by. 

And every Jaly, fair or foul, husband and 
wife would travel to Ingatedell, where first 
they met and loved; and once, with her arm 
about his neck, Valerie entreated,— 

‘* When I die—if I die first, and Heaven 

4 I may, for your loss I could not bear— 

me here, as near to the river as you may. 

I would like to sleep where the water lilies 
w.”” 

‘Do not speak of death, aweet wife. Let us 
rather live within sight of the river, within 
reach of the lilies.” 


[THE END.] 








‘Firry English sparrows were taken to 
Australia in 1860, and now there are countless 
millions of them in all the colonies; they re- 
fase to eat insects like their ancestors, but 
devote themselves to frait, grain, peas, and 
other vegetable things, to the rain of hun- 
dreds of farmers and gardenerg. 

A German specialist, De. Cold, has recently 
leaded for giving young people more sleep. A 
ealthy infant sleeps most of the time during 

the firas weeks; and in the early years 
people are disposed to let children sleep as 
much as they will. But from six to seven, 
when school begins, there is a complete 
change. At the age of tenoreleven the child 
sleeps only eight or nine hours, when he needs 
at least ten or eleven, and as he grows older 
the time of rest is shortened. Dr, Cold 
believes that up to twenty a youth needa nine 
hours’ sleep, and an adalt should have eight 
or nine, ith insufficient sleep the nervous 
system, and brain especially not resting 
enough, and ceasing to work normally, we find 
exhaustion, excitability, and intellectual dis- 
orders gradually taking the place of love of 





work, general well-being, anc the spirit of 
initiative. 
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FACETLA. 


Tue only time we desire shoré weights— 
between the acts. 

A oun is like a mule: when it i¢ overloaded 
it kicks, 

Money which is “coming-to'you” does not 
always arrive. 

Every one’s sweetheart sometimes geis up 
in arros agains} bim, 

A Hen on &-farm. doesn’t mingle in promis- 
ouous society ; she bas her own exalusive set, 

Corns ia well provided with ears, bat it's 
talk doesn't-amourt so much, it's too husky. 

Ty you want your boy to love you, don't 
make him hos potatoes in the backyard while 
& brass band is passing the honee; 

Be: ‘f suppose in Bohemia every one is 
Tom. Dick, and Harry?" He: * Well, yes, 
but Bills are rather more numerous, 

Someznopy asks why ships are invariably 
epoken of in the female gender. Bat is this 
the.case? What about muil sieamers. 

An actor who marries a leading womaa’can 
blame no one bus himself if he ialed for the 
rest of hia life, 

Apa was the first odd fellow, but when he 
took Eve into partnership, he ceased to be of 
the independent order. 

Wire some people it is not their own 
troubles so much as the happiness of their 
neighbours that distarbs them. 

‘* My son, define’ ‘ambition.’ ‘ Well, it’s 
always feeling that you want to do something 
that you know you can’t.” 

“ Tue shades of night are falling fast,” sang 
Mr, Mitts ac he went to pull down the blind 
and jerked is off the roller, ; 

He: ' What a beaasifal figare Miss Sweetly 
has!” She: “ Yes; the drevsnisker says it 
is #0 easy to build upon—so augular, you 
know!” 

A-younc man was asked why he did not 
dances the round damoes, He replied: “I 
prefer to do my hugging on the sofa; itig.nos 
80 tiresome,” 

A paper devoted to the: best interests of 
single biewsedness suggests & tax on beauty, 
There is scarcely & woman who would not de- 
mand to pay the tax. 

Marre: “ Why is Mr. Pofferin sacha harry 
to marry Mand?” Arthur: “ He promised 
her that he wouldn't smokes cigar while they 
Were engaged, 

Caancr of ownervhip: “ Are you the owner 
of this house, Jones?" ‘I was before ths 
baby was born. I am under the impression 
the nurse owns it now,” 

Fices: ‘ You have an independent income, 
haven't you?" Diggs: ‘ Independent? 
Well, I sboald say I had, It has otterly 
ignored me for years," 

Give &® young mam plenty of money, wine 
and fast horses, and Satan hay no auxicty 
about that mam; he cesees to watch him, and 
only gives directions for bia recsption. 

THERE are women who sometimes think on 
Sunday thet they have religion, but whew the 
clothes line breake down on Monday they find 
out that they haven't, 

‘‘ WHEre are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“‘Goimg to cooking ectool, six,” she said. 
“Can I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“We don’ cook veal to-day,” she said. 

A BECENT advertisement reads: ' Wanted, 
& man and his wife ag caretakers for a gentle- 
man’s country house. One must be sober,” 
Was it too much to expect both to be? 

"So you passed yourself ae a widow while 
you were away, eh?” said Mr, Briggs to hia 
spouse, who, by the way, is rather good-Icok- 
ing. ‘' You ought te be ashamed of yourself, 
but I suppose you are not.” * Of courseI am 
not,” was ber reply, “I did so merely on 
Jobniny’s account. You have no idea how 
Sind all the gentlemen were to him." 


Noruina but perpetual going to sea in every 
variety of craft will effectually get rid of cea- 
sickness, unless one is disposed to try that 
finest of all remedies—stopping ashore. 

Youna Morner: ‘Wake up! Qnick! 
Qaick! You must ron for the doctor.” 
Young father: ‘Eh? What's the matter?” 
Young Mother; “ Baby has stopped smiling 
in her sleep.” 

‘““Tuat was @ very reasonable. request the 
Rev. Mr. Whitetie made last Sanday.” 
‘What was it?" “He requested that no 
buttons be contributed for the heathen without 
garments attached to them.” 

Mr, Jacas: *I tell you, whisky is.a handy 
thing to have around when you bave cramps.”’ 
Mra. Jaggs (who Enowsa thing or two): ‘' Yea, 
and cramps are a handy thing to have around 
when you have whisky in the house.” 

‘‘ Brownson lias oured his wife of everiaat- 
ing talking.” “How, for goodness. sake?” 
“ Hetoid her that she looked prettier with her 
mouth closed, and now she can hardly be 
indaced to utter a ayllable,” 

AnotHEeR Form.-—‘' That: goes without say- 
ing,” said Mies Bleeoker, in the course-of a 
conversation, “ Yes,’ replied Miss Backbay, 
of Boston; “it perambaiates without articu- 
lation.” 

“Aw I ag dear to you as ever, George?” 
asked the wife, oaressingly. ‘My love,” 
anewered George, candidly, “ since you" took 
to teilor.made clothes, you grow dearer and 
dearer every day.” 

Jupor (to prisoner after conviction): ‘ Any- 
thing to say, Sneaky?" ‘Yes, my lord, I 
‘ave to say as Iam the wictim of my phy- 
sician’s wdvice, He says, says he, ‘you wants 
change,’ and I took it.” 

Trem from a San Francisco paper: “Mr. 
Jones felodeseed this morning successfally. 
He hymenated three years ago, and he will be 
sepulchred to-morrow.’ Who saya that they 
cannot write English out: on the Pasific 
coast ? 

Satvation Anmy Captain: “I hope you will 
be fired with zealin our cause.” Reoruit: “I 
dunno 'zactly wot datis, but if it's anything 
like beia’ ‘ fired’ down the. front steps, like I 
was las’ nighs, I don't belisve I'm goin’ to like 
it much,” 

Pamantargorist: “‘How cam you bear to 
thas evade your duty te yourself and socicty ? 
No man, however humble, but can fiad in 
himself some natural gifs, to cultivate which 
is a profit as well as s pleasure.” Weary 
Watkins: “ Partmer, I discovered long ago 
that I hada matured gift for restin’.”’ 

‘ Paxenopz," said. her brother, “don't look 
angty, now. Bat, really, didn’t Will hiss ycu 
when he left last night?” “ How cau you 
use such plebcian phraseology, George?'’ she 
anewered, haughtily. ‘There was a slight 
labial juxtaposition, but is wags only moment- 
ary, and hence not inuccuous." 

A member of one of the rhetorical classes 
in a certain college had jast finished his 
dectamation, when one of the claes said, ‘' Mr. 
——, do you suppose that a genera) would 
address his soldiers in the manner ia which 
you epoke that piece?” ‘ Yes, sie, I do,”’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ if he was half soared to death.” 

Coorepar (telling the.story): ‘‘ You see, it 
was a narrow road, and the horse was a 
spirited animal. As the bioycle approached I 
saw Jones was the rider. Icalled to him as I 
reined up, and the horse, quivering between 
the shafts, suddenly——" Onrious: ‘The 
horse took fright and upses the wagon?” 
‘No; the bieyole must have taken fright; for 
it opset Jones.” 

Mrs Larutow: “ Really, Me. Squaiemley, I 





do not think that you had better take me ont, 
me ge ten 
ana always wilkbe.’ Mr, ey (se 

e longewaited ohanec): “On, Misa Lapm— 
Clara—let me be the whale!" Miss Laym- 
low: “This is very sudden, Mr, Squirmley. 





Bat I have no desire for & three days’ engage- 
ment,” 


Visttorn (in Jones’s room at 11 p.m.): *' That 
young lady in the Louse acrosa the way sings 
like a bird.” Jones (ankindly): “Well, not 
altogether, You sce a bird stops singing at 
night,”’ 

Tr is nearly safe to say thas the most dis. 
appointed man in this wide, wide world is the 
man who expeois:to get a letter by a partica- 
lar post from his sweethenst, and receives 
instead « bill from his tuiier. 

“Dipy't the poet from whom you were 
reading refer in one of hia‘Jines to the \germ of 
immortality.? '’ inquired Mra, B. of her huz- 
band. ‘ Yes; but that.atrikes meas carrying 
the microbe theory too far,’ 

Youre Hovszwire: “£ think. we'll have 
some eela-for the: first course, cook.” Cook: 
‘‘ How. much shall I get, mum?” Young 
Housewife: ‘‘ Oh, about thres yarda will do, I 
should think." 

“Jounny Coumso, if your father oan do a 

jece of work in seven days, and your Unole 

‘can do it in nine days how long would 
it take both of theny?” “They'd never get 
it done. They'd sit around end ‘swap fich 
stories,” 

Mrs. Newnice: “Oh, yes, Mr. Harrison, 
we're building an elegant new°houge, end ite 
finert feature will be a spina! staircases.” (Mr, 
Harrison repeats to Mr. Roberts] Mr. 
Roberts: “ That's all right. She referred to 
her back ttairs, 

“Tr ia law you're talking abont.? Look now, 
when I was a saudger I shet twenty men for 
the Queen, and she gave me 8 pinshun ; but if 
I was only to shoot one.stray fellow for divar- 
sion, bedad, I’d be iried for murther, There's 
law for yez.” 

‘‘ Winn you give me the nex’ waltz, Mies 
Loag?”’ “I wonder how you oan aak it, 
Didn't you make some jocular. remark thiz 
evening abou’. my being so tall?” ‘I only 
alluded to you as ‘sweetness Iong drawn 
out.’” “ You may have the next waltz.” 

THe conversation turned apon a cériain 
gentleman who is not what you may call a 
brilliant speaker, ‘' He has.only three faalts,” 
a friend spologeticaHy resaarked—'' (1) He 
reads hia speeches; (2) he reads them badly ; 
(3) they are no$ wortb reading.” 

Cusromen: ‘‘ Hi, waiter, How much longer 
—$ dy = for peat ai ote, 
* you in @ par hurry, sie?’ Onz- 
tomer: “Certainly. I leave: to-morrow for 
the Continent,.and I should like that stesk 
before I go.” - 

“Doctor, how am I ceming on? Do you 
think there is any hope?” resid a very sick 
men to Dr. Blister. “ Your chances are the 
best in the world. The statistios show that 
ons person in ten recovers,” replied the doctor. 
“Then there is not much b for me?” 
‘Ob, yos there is. You are ths tenth case 
that I have treated, and tite other nine are 
dead. I don’f see how yon oan help getting 
well if the statistics are to be relied on.” 

Rvsstan Orvicer (politely): ‘‘ Pardon me, I 
know you are a stranger, bud it will save me 
much trouble and questioning if you will 
kindly raise your hat as the others do. Here 
comes the Czar.” American (defiantly): ‘1 
raise my has to no potentate.cn earth. I am 
an American—freeman, sir, born within the 
shadow of——” Rassian Officer’ (struck with 
a bright ides): “The Czar is very rich.” 
American (humbly raising bia hat): “ Why 
didn’t. you asy so before?” 

“You will have to give me another room, I 
am afraid,” said the traveller to the hotel- 
clerk. ‘‘ What's the matter, sir? Aren't you 
comfortable where you are?” ‘Well, not 
exactly. That German musician in the next 
room and I don’t geton well, Last night be 
tooted away on hie clarionet so that I thought 
I never should gettosieep. After I had.caught 
afew winks I was.awakened by ® ponading 
my door. ‘ment, an ‘Of 
you please,’ German, you vould 
scbnere of der same key. You vas go from B 





flat-to G, und it sohpoils der moosic,'” 
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SOCIETY, 


Ficrst paralysis can generally be traced to 
using hair dye. 

In some parts. of, Berlin there axe special 
public houses for'women. 

Woonten. gowss are brightened by veat and 
yoke and sleeves of brocade, bengalia. or 
faille. 

Ir ig eatiefactory to know upon excellent 
authority that * Carmen. Sylva's” illness is 
nothing more eerious than an acute attack of. 
“nerves.” d 

Tur Rassian photographers have a peculiar 
way of punishing customers who do not pay 
their. bills ‘They. hang out the pictures of 
such onstomers upside-down, 

Tun melancholy death of the Grand 
Dachess Panl hae placed the: family ofthe 
Prince of Wales in mourning, as: she wae's 
niece of the Princeae, and also her god- 
daughter. 

Dom Prpro, ¢x-Emperor of Brazil fs, i$ is 
understood, expected in England shortly to: 
make a-ehortatay af Bushey, which’ hag been 
placed at his dispossl by ths Dac ds Némours. 

A PAPIER MACHE trank ia one of the latest 
ideas. Iw bringa derpair to the bageage- 
emasher; who findadt practisally indestructible, 

Ir id said that. the Qneen contemplates 
having more thad one miniature crown made 
shortly, in orfde to utilise ina fitting manner 
the superb rabics of which Her Majesty is the 
fortunate postessor. 

Tue Dake of Satherland has been seriously 
ill at Denrobiny though he'fae now reported to 
be sdtttevhat better. Hoe°is thought to have 
strained-hie heart while deerstaiking, and Dr. 
Muirhead was called in from Esivburgh to 
attend him. The Dake-is now out-of danger, 
though still far from weil; 

Tatne are a good many English ag: well-as 
Frenchy women in the Turkish harems, and 
they are by no’ means compelled to’ remain 
againet their wish; they are treated with 
every kindness and Iloxury the custom of the 
country allows, and every possible atténtion is 
pain to them io sickness. 

Lavy milliners were. known in the Sinart 

period: the Daokesd.of Tyrconnell bad: a 
stand of millmery in Exeter’'Ohange—-then a 
fashionable place of resort.” Also, if eerie, 
she disguised herselt by & maek, 6 a8 to hide 
her humbled ‘pride, and eventually was pen- 
sioned off by James IL, to save her family 
honour, 
__ Avroros vf the Qteen ‘and theatrical matters, 
1318 interesting t0 know that, while :fally 
“ppreciating high art and tragic intensity, 
‘ier Majessy bugely. enjoys comedy, and is 
plainly of the same mind as thst other 
““playgoer” who recently confessed: with a 
detp sense of humiliation. shat he was.'' one. 
of those ebsard individnais who go to’ the 
theatre for pleasure,” 

Sra James Fenavsson has babiy served 
Her, Mejesty in more sapesttiie sete cep man 
now living, and iayall he bas done good! work, 
A distivguished voldier, whose: bravery was 
conspivuous in the Crimes, and’ who was- 
wounded ot InKertan, Sir James has since: 
been Under Scoretary'for Incie-and the Home: 
a2 pares ont ne served as Governor of 

ustralia, New Zealand, an 
one eilk tex-cloths ssuteedl y beaks 

0 cacily make these op themselves by buyin 
the striped corah, Bu tite: eed are 
the flax thread-embroidered tea-clothe. The 
tints of the threade are go varied that the 
most beantifal effeots cam be produced. Soft 
blues, apricot, tints, yellows~they are all so 
bewitching it iv-diffiontt' vo chooee in fot ing’ 
at & box of these threads, By sketohiag out 
os design, ae ne ae flowers and lexver" 

ercasting the edge, a ty effect.can 
po ney ; eee wnat you have = tbe 
one tint, viene 





STATISTICS, 


A Gatton of-water weighs ten-pounde, 

Tre sun gives 600,000. times the light that 
& fall moon docs. 

THREE- Fo vaTHA' Of the: ships éhat go through 
the Suez Canal are British, 

THs largest nugget of gold ever found 
weighed 2 020 onnces, and was worth £8 376. 

Tre number of publiolampalighted in Hog- 
land and Wales is somewhere abont 300 000. 

Tut-heron seldom flaps-his.wings ata rate 
of leas than 120 to 150 times w minute, This 
is. counting the downward strokes only, co thas 
the bira’s wings'really makefrom 240 to 300 
distinot. movements a minute, 





GEMS. 


eG 


Lire withous love can: be borne, but: life 
withont honour never, 

Goop temper is like.a:suany day it. sheds 
its brightness on everything. 4 

Tue true grandeur of nations ia in those 
qnalities which constitnte the true greatness 
of the individual, 

A wear mind is like a microscope, whieh 
magnifies trifling things, but cannot receive 
great ones. . 

Many &® genius bas been of slow growth. 
Ooks that flourish for a thousand years do not 
spring up into beausy, like'a reed. 

No man can gauge the value, at this pre. 
rent critical time, of a steady stream of young 
men, flowing into all: prefessione and ail 
industries, who have learned resolutely to 





speak in @ society suchas curs: ‘I can't 
afford.” 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Froit Cooxrrs.—T wo cups of sugar, one cup 
of butter, two oupsof chopped raizina, two eges, 
two tablesnoonfais of sour milk, two tea- 
spoonfals of cinnamon, one teaspoonful cf nut- 
meg, cloves and soda, Bake same as other 
cookies, 

Froattxrc Istanp.—Heat ove quart of milk 
to near boiling; beat the yolke of four eggs, 
add cns-half.cup of sugar, mix these’semooth 
with a cop of the-warm' milk, then add to the 
beiling mK and stir until it thickens. Whea 
cool, flavour sand poum into a glass dish, 
Heap upon the top a. meringue of the whites, 
beaten stiff with: one-haif cup of sugar, Cat 
bits of jelly over a!t. 

Ausnican Sour —Three quarters cf a pound 
of pera, two onions, one teacup of tomatoes, 
one'carros, bit of turaip, quarter of a teaspoon. 
ful of soda, onetenepoonfal of sugar, a good 
boue, ten breakfast caps fall. of water. A: 
roars beef bone makes this soup good, or a 
knuckle of mutton, Patthe:bone on with the 
water, and the peas previously coaked for a 
few hours; add the sodw and boil for ove 
hour; add all the other things, ard boil for 
two hours; strain through a close stra 
add salé and pepper’ to taste. This wil 
found a very tasty and natritious.eoup. 

Sroncr Carz.—Take ons teacupfiul of suger, 
ond tencnpfal cf flour, three egge, quarter of a 
tenspoonfal of carbonate soda; half a teaspoon. 
fol of creamy of tartar, one’ tablespoonfol of 
water, quarter of teaspoonful of ezeence of 
lemon. Pattheeugar and'e 


and with:a whisk or two of forks beat well. 


fox ten. or filkean. minutes till it is» a nice 
smooth froth; Mix the carbonate'of soda; and 
cream of tarter-carefally with the: dry flour, 
and stiritin, then the water with tiie essence: 
of lemon ‘mixed. Tho -flinr muat® ba very 
gently and..carcfally mixel, Pat. into a 
papered tin and bake in a moderate oven for 
about half-an-hour, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus Persiana have a different name for 
every day in the month. : 

No ore caa breathe at a greater height than 
seven miles from the earth, 

Tue island of Malta.is the moat densely 
populated spot on earth, 

Lippanians state that: people read more in 
Osteber shana in any other month, 

Turre iato ba a competitive fast of sixty 
days by five men in New York, 

Eprcon states that very few pecple know 
the eound of their own voice, 

A covuntne of cork .hae been diceovered to 
give to water-pipes the best protection against 
frost, The piscesiof cork are shaped like the 
ataves of & barrel, and held in place around 
thewater pips by wire. 

A man inhales one pint of afr at each breath. 
While standing, the adult respiration is 
twenty-two. tines, per minute; while lying 
down, thirteen, 0 save your breath lie 
down, 

To protect yourself from suffocation by 
smoke when caught in a burning building, 
tie an unfolded wet silk handkerchief over the 
face. Tais exoludes the smoke from the lungs, 
and permite’ free breathing, 

A notet ia Hambarg has been builé entirely 
of compressed. wood, which by the pressure to 
which it is subjected is rendered ag hard ac 
iron, as well as absolutely proof against the 
attacke of fire. 

Tue best lighted, and perhaps the most 
beausifal, thoroughfare in the world ie 
Barlin’s chief stress, Unter den Linden. It 
bas four rows of lime-trees, extending from: 
the royal palace $0 the Brandenburg gate, and 
is: itlaminated by three: rows of electric 
lights. 

Tur vatae‘oft the National Gallery pictures 
and building is abou’ a millicn and.a quartér 
sterling, Tne National Gallery was founded 
in 1824; with a oollection. of 38 pioctires; it 
now contains about 1,200 pistdess, which bave 
cost roundly £1,000,000, 

Wien & Chines compositor’ reta‘type, he 
places them in a weoden frame 22 by 15 incher, 
This frame has ttrenty:nive grooves, each for a 
line of type, and the type resta-in olay to tse 
depth of a quarter of aninoh, The type are 
of wood, perfeotly square,and the compositor 
handles them with a pincers, 

Wuar ia calléd:a palripbone isa new electri- 
cal -muvical instroment invented by s French- 
man, It is made up of a series cf bolls of 
different tones. Exsoh ‘bell is pluotd besween 
an eleciro magnes and an interrupaer, and the 
bell itgelf thay becomes. the mediam. of the 
electric. current, The eoanda' produced are 
paid to‘resentble those of an-orgen. 

Wen 8 matdies, in Samatra his widev 
plants a post infront of her partitalar door in 
the family.mausion and hangs a flsg omit.. Not 
unsilthe wind has torn the flag.to shreds can 
she accept a cecond lover's: advances, What ia 
wantedin Stuiatra morethan anything else 
is » material for flaga that will be more 
susceprible tothe acvion of the elements than 
anythine they now have. 

The Japanese have the miost perfect 
kindergarten, system in che. world. In faci, 
they originated: thie. method of instracting by 
entertainment instead of by punishment 
inflicted. Their play ee for each pur- 

ise » bat of it' is adapted to 
the infant mind, which. it'is.devigned at once 
to amuse and to inform: Tie little ones of that 
nation even keoeme somewhat interesied in 
a by! wm Tom — — 
pretty 2% cone, w-ephers, ora er is’ 
when ott out’of wood with a lathe, They 
mekd ontlines’ of sulid figures’ ont of straws, 
with green’ peas dtied to hold the joints 
together, and for the instruction of the. blind 
flat bioeks are provided; with the Japanese 








characters raired upon them. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bioxpe.>-Blondes certainly have the falres} and 
thinnest skins. 


Mary Janz.—An expert says that the average carpet 
is about one-fifth dust. 

STINATION.—The you delay the more 
difficult will it be for you te prove your case. 

Heagrsease—It is difficult to renovate scarlet 
merinos. They should be gtven to a practical dyer. 

Mysrrvizp —We do not belfévé' in such pe and 
must decline to give you the information you b 

F. A. M.—It is imposstble for us to form an idea as to 
‘the value of the property. 

Frorna.—Propagate your ferns from “ roots” or seed- 
lings. You cannot “‘ preserve the seed " or sow it. 

Ouray Lockxs.—We have never heard that pocste with 
curly hair are deceftfal. Where did you get notion ? 

A Lover or tue “Loxpow Reapgr.”—It may dis- 
appear with time, but you can do nothing to remove ft. 

PeaRt.—Are you quite sure you have spelt it cor- 
restly? A letter makes such a difference, At present 
your meaning is not quite clear. 

Constart Reaper.—l. Wa: have no knowledge of the 
lady’s whereabouts, but, te the best of our belief, she is 
still alive. 2. Tne charge is one shilling and eightpence. 

Gop axp Sitver.—BSilver runs at about 4s. and gold 
at about £4 per ounce ; each has, of course, a “ market” 


Tassy.—The daily use of vimegar, or any acid, is not 
good. Acids injure the teeth, and often weaken the 
atomach. 

Disippomrzep.—Your question should have been ad- 
dresied to the editor of the perlodical mentioned by 
you, 

In Nzxgp or Apvicr.—It would be dangerous to resort 
te any remedies, unless prescribed by a competent 
medical man. 


MOoLLy 4np Dotty.—Both young ladies are eminently 
P and attractive in appearance. Both would be 
called pretty. 

Porsy.—The poem of the “ Faery Queon " was written 
by Edmund Spencer. The ‘' Hesperides” was written 
by Herrick. 


Dowck—Better enter a school for adults, or make 
some arrangements for private lessons with a competent 
person, 

L. D.=The fs impossible. Oan only be enlisted 
in the United Bate Recruits are seldom \cqelied, as 
the whole army is only 25,000 strovg. 


Marvet.—We are not aware of ; In fact, we are 
not sure that we knew what is “* Bpecialist on 
hair” is an elastic phrase. 


Inqurrnen.—Candidates for Civil Service examinations 
must comply strictly with the rules published by the 
commissioners, 

Lapyatap.—As a general rule, there are special 


unless 
reasons for the omission, the entire akin should be daily 
bathed with cold water. 


gift 
im return for ome received. Ladies do 
in gifts. 


A Surrerer.—You had better consult a medical man. 
It is impossible for us to advise you without knowing 
more about the symptoms of your eomplaint. 

Avci —Nothimg will permanently restore grey 
hatr. are mauy preparations advertised claiming 
to do so, but they are nothing less than hair-dyes. 

L. T.—When lightniog is unattended by thunder, it 
is —_ because the -clouds are so far off that 
the of the thunder is lost before it reaches the ear. 

¥or.—The price psid for the '' east-off " City of London 
liveries ranges from about £10 to £12, the latter only 
being given when the gold lace is abundant, and the 
wear and tcar of the year is not se very apparent. 

Inquisitive. — The estimated war footing of the 
Russian army for this year—that ls, the men she could 
put {nto the field—is 2,220,798 men of all ranks, with 
5,098 guns. 

Proprizety.—There is nothing improper In a young 
lady making a suitable present to her minister upon her 
lea his chapel where she has attended regularly for 
s6v years. 

J. Bartietr.—You had better, In first Instance, write 
to Colonial Office, Downing-street, London, 8.W. You 
aré assuming the existence of an official who probably 
does not exist at all. 

Faeancis.—All that the British Postmaster —— is 
postage for conveyance of the parcel.’ The United States 
Customs authorities charge Customs duties, with which 
the Postmaster has nothing te do. 

Trro.—If a receipt were granted ft would, no doubt, 


have to be stamped, but the postal autherities are not’ 


bound to t receipts for post-cards and orders, and 
seldom go id the letter of their obligations. 


Krrriz.—It is customary to hang 
necks of cattle In Switzerland, because they are allowed 
to roam at will among the mountains, and the sound 
of the bells tends to them together, and also to 
remind the herdsmen of w The leader 
of each herd has the largest and finest-toned bell. 





Nep.—Do you mean is thsre a special food for gold- | Sr. Virus —Vitus wasa Sicilian martyred by Diocole. 


fish? Yes, ficely-minced raw b et or fish dropped into 
the water occasionally, mere crumbs of either; a few 
crumbs of sponge biscuit may be given occasionally. 


Perplcexep.—We cannot see that you have much to 7 


com: of. You do not appear to have very 
shab treated, and you are beth morally and be 
bound to psy the de’ The Statute of Limita 
does not apply in such a case. 


HicHLawpER.—You are rather under standard height, 
though over chest measurement, indicating a vigorous 
constitution, but we cannot where you are likely to 
sui in your application. It will have to be a try all 


quite proper to speak ol them as cock and hen; the 
young are cygnets, from the 
order to which the swan belongs. 
Jacko.—It would be altogether against 

the Queen's Regulations for anyone not in the Queen's 
service to wear a milit uniform or bear military 
rank. If the attention of the War Office is drawn to 
the matter it will very soon be rectified. 


Dopo.—Our advice, which is given about every second 
= Se oS 2s de- 
mends a lor expenses or 

dropped. He does not mean honest business. If he 
did, the interest he charges 


BR mm A Fy de AE 


Srtn10us —Some persons three and four times twenty 
years of age have taught themselves Greek and Latin 
and other languages ; but for every one of that kind 
there are hi whe cannot master any language, 
even with all the arsistance a teacher can give, 


GOOD-BYE. 


‘Tis well, since thou hast weary grown 
Of words and smiles of mine, 

That thou shouldet seek another who 
Could charm that heart of thine. 

Yet, fickle as I knew thon art, 
I scarce will breathe a sigh, 

Nor let a single a 
But stmply say, Good-bye! 

In other years my amiles could please, 
Thou hadst no wish to fice ; 


And yet I would not now recall 
Those nor for them sigh, 

For, fickle as I know thou art, 
*Tis beat to say, Good-bye ! 


I only pray that she on whom 
Thou now mayst chose to amile, 
May know how is thy heart, 
And hold her own the while. 
For soon, I doubt not, thou wilt tire, 
And for some others sigh. 
‘Tis easy, if one loves thee not, 
To simply say, Good-bye | R. 


R. B.—If you can and won't may, after 
a county court can te Rg 
goods they may be distrained. 


goods nor money 

cats out of Saeco exmminge. 
Arrticrep One.—Bathing the nose with water in 

which there has been puta few drops of camphor is 


said to whiten it. But as redness of the nose usually ' 


— pay some Sales ad & can be wise to 
sea cause and ° before you apply 
external remedies. 

Mapcap.—1. The "' chief” cause of children being deaf 
and dumb is their being born without the senso of 


hearin, 

defect.” Some, however, are born with per‘est auricular 
organs, which are subsequently rninsd by disease. 2. 
Deaf-mutism is assuredly not hereditary. 


Sweer Jenny.—1. Jenny is a synonym for Janet, and 
that again means little Jane on both names have the 


Jane can never be called Ji , or Jenny Jane. 2. 

Marla has no doubt grown out of Mary, but it has no 

acknowledged connection with it. 
Brapixy.—Farmer is one of the very large class of 


names from occupations as baker, tailor, gardener, 
carpenter, smith, etc. These are not peculfar to an 
division of the United K : 
common in one division another. Farmer is 
perhaps Boglish, it is not in use in Scotland, 


Qoren or Diamonds.—The Orloff (Russian) diamond, 
which weighs 194} carats, is the largest cut dlamond in 
the world. Another very 1 stone, said to bea real 
diamond, is owned by the Rafah of Mattaw, In Borneo, 
where it was found in 1760. It we 867 carats, and 
is probably the largest uncut diamond known. 


Worrizp Annie.—We very much regret to say we do 
not think there is any means of preventing the hairs 
pam gumaing cub of oe ee 6 
ve been yoy! preser or eradicating 
insects from your furniture. © Sos eens 
that there are moths under the cloth the 
that is to take off the cloth and renew the stuff 2g. 


sent to If you have | 


tian a.p. 303-313 He was made one of ‘eon 
"helpers in need” in the Roman calendar and 
canenised. Persons suffering from nervous dissases 
to him, and St. Vitus’s dance was bey yee A 
procession of men and women along roads 
\ to his chapels. 
a hee poe eg ld Ls ao te a in 
aneral reform, and the vulgar wearing ‘‘ deep” 
mourning is undoubtedly on the decreas. Whethe- 
we shall ever arrive at a st»ge when outward and visible 
signs of mourning are al dis with is more 
than doubtful, but we are unq ly learning to 
have the courage of our opinions in these matters. 
ARNET.—Garnots were a the ancients car. 
s and when cut round fist, like a drop of 
tallow, they are still oe ee The 
red garnet is something the ruby; but there 
are black, brown, green, and The 
most prized are the red and black. The best come from 
Ceylon, Pegu, and 
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apply a little pile of or fallet’s earth saturated 
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cards of an date appear the names of knights. 








Tux Lonpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpenet 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Bightpence. 

Aut Back Noumsrrs, Parts and Vouvaes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 858, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVL, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Qf Avi Lerrers 70 wz Appeessep To THE EpiTor OF 
Tue Lonpon Reaves, 834, Strand, W.0. 


+t We cannot undertake to return rejected mant: 
scripts, 
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